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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 





“Tlay this down as the law of nations, I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG TUE REST; 
and that, wader that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slivery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the President oF 
tuk Usirep Srares, but tho Gokuaspen or THE Aamy, 
HAS POWER TO OXDE’ TUF UNTVIRSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF TIE SLAVES. | >. From the instant 
that the slavcholiting States boconts the tlieatre of a war 
crvib, servile, of foreign, frow tiat instant the war peters 
of Corcress extend to intérferenes wits tho institation of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY 1% Witten tf CAN Be ISTeERPERED 
wits, from a claim of fnilemnity fur slaves taken or dee 
stroyed, to the Session of Stites, burdenod With slavery, to 
4 foreign power, I say it is a war 
power ; and when your coustry is actdally ia war, whether 


» +» Ut is a war power, 


| it be a war of invasiou or a War of tostirféetion, Congress 


has power to earry on the trar, and wUsT CARRY IT ON, Ac« 
CORDING TO THE LAws OF wan ; and by the laws of war, 
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not vote for anything that could be considered an; As inclearing the way for the unfoldment of the , IS EMANOIPATION A NULLITY? e must, on the premises laid down, admit fur- 


Aefuge of Oppression, 


ysssakE, THE NATURAL RESULT OF 
: fHE “PROCLAMATION.” 
« Proclamation ” would ter- 
rebellion. But that was as fanatic a 
. over inflamed the breast of an aboli- 
What made the South revolt ? The mala- 
» on the brain,” long acted on by the 
Naw |} nd States. How, then, could a procla- 
ved in that disease, and issued in obe- 
to its detestable madness, have dispersed the 
Js it possible to cure a poisoned man by 
¢ more poison—to resuscitate a drowned | 
vning him again—to bring to life a mur- 
ya reapplication of stones and blud- | 
ne? Ttisnot. So it is with the Proclamation | 
rehellion. The Proclamation is a legalized | 
ease in every feature of the first cause 
of the revolt, and its result has been in perfect 
nt with its nature,—namely, a new growth 
vy to the Unton, and of power to resist 
subjugation. Suceess for the proc- 
sires a subversion of the principles of 
eqnsality in its moral and physical qualities. But 
the negrophilists are incurable in their disease. 
They norsist in prescribing more abolitionism for the 
‘ory of the dismembered republic, and they will 
until, as a race, they pass out of life. The 
; of fanaticism tells that the only cure for its 
cinction is the extinction of its wretched victims. 
But this is not the entire case. The pestilence of 
ver on the brain” is not confined in evil effect 
to an inerease of the rebellion ; it is also a certain 
use toa bloody uprising of the blacks against all 
the white people in the South. It is rationally to 
fvared that a proclamation of the “ Proclama- 
tion” among the slaves would be immediately fol- 
ved by a universal massacre of the planters and 
t families —Union men, anti-union men, boys, | 
sirls, women, children, and all. This is not a ground- 
joss statement Are the blacks of the South more 
humane than those of San Domingo? They are 
not. Yet in 1791, the abolitionists of France caused 
the latter to revolt so terribly, that many thousands 
f the violences of lust, of arson, of territorial devas- 
tation, and of murder, were perpetrated by night, 
ani by day, and the Island was cut off politically 
from the rightful authority of the French nation. | 
And if this memorable example of an atrocious effect | 


s hoped that the 


It wa 





{ at 








were not before us, there would be still ample ground 
for dvead of a sanguinary uprising in the Southern | 


save. Has he ever uprisen, and committed terrible | 
acts of savagery ? He has upon several occasions. 
The cool, well-planned murder of their masters | 
and mistresses in the dead of night, and in the open 
has been, by no means, an uncommon crime | 
« Southern slaves. And have they not con-| 
rsal rebellion? They have often. Charles- | 












ton and other Southern cities attest this. Risings | 
among the blacks have been common things on the | 
plantations. Finally: What was the “ John Brown | 
raid” founded on? On the clear trust that the ne- | 
groes would crowd to his treasonable standard. They | 
d crowd to it, partly because the fanatic laid | 

vithout judgment, and partly because they | 
were afraid. But they had the disposition to rise. | 
Brown's presumption that they would rise proves | 
this. There is, however, a better proof of it: the im- 


e arming of all the whites in the slave States as 
hey heard of Brown's attempt to excite the ne- 
hem. Thus there can be no reasonable | 

t, but a very legitimate and pressing dread that | 
the fate of the whites of San Domingo is hanging | 
he whites of the Southern plantations. And | 


not the proclamation calculated to impel the ful- | 


| 





filment of this dreadful fate? ‘That “ wooly head” | 
measure of fanaticism has not yet indeed penetrated | 
the rebel lines; but it will penetrate them; and it | 
Is not ib rty but dreadful license it will effect. It 
ill 1 Constitulional torch to a magazine of sav- 
agery that has often burst out of itself. 
Ths aw fil certainty is increased by the enroll-| 


lack regiments; for those regiments will | 
among the slaves the sentiment of bold | 
to their masters. Every black soldier will | 

ie can, a weapon of murder into the hands of 

y slave he meets; his words will be words of | 
ind his military appearance in itself, and | 

y example in shooting down rebels, will serve | 
‘excitements to horrid violence, which the slave | 
hot pause to resist. All this is natural—too | 
relia Verily, the rebellion is a thing 
‘readiul consequence to the South—the white 
mtons of the North, and its own slaves, in arms | 
pressed be the rebellion. But it can | 
epressed only by constitutional means. 
ence that prodaces greater disasters than those 
nied to correct, when it isillegitimately used. | 
ng of death, of mutilation, and fire; but it | 








ally so! 





War is | 





ts law of order; and when its law of order is | 
served, it fails in effecting the purpose for | 
tis waged. From the preceding remarks, it | 
Mat we are not carrying on our war in its | 
The proclamation is a fearful violation | 
The enrollment of black soldiers is the | 

oth have the sanguinary insurrection of | 
1s of slaves for their direct, for their first, | 
r final consequence. This is not intend- 
will be the result. | 

‘T consequences, whatever intentions may be. 











ed: but i + 
ab it Causes will produce | 


t 





isorder in the war? Southern valor, which, | 
, “e compelled to acknowledge, cannot be excel- | 
aa he “ ker p it off for some time ; but it will flow 
; ough the South, if the North does not shoulder it | 
~ *, and conduct it to be made spray of by the con- 

Da = nal voice of the country. Let this be done. | 
<v*Want San Domingo to be repeated in the | 
; Have we no horror at seeing the females | 





e 


uh? 


te South treated in a manner and in circum-| jty. He regarded the introduction of the subject as First: “All men are created equal, and endowed 
ices too shocking to mame, by the slaves of the | jndiscreet and unwise, much as he respected Mr. | : ° 





Pantations? Are we to save the history of the Re-| 
pie from the broad, indelible disfigurement of the | 
LIAS&S, re se . . ' 
: acre, lust, conflagration and sacrilege. on a 





cane eority, committed by four millions of Afri- 
The in wild, unbridled license from every law? 
whites are in treason. Certainly. 


Orract nrine! 
“tect principles. But what can remonstrance do ? 





f me clouded it; the Southern black stands be- 
Our eet and fanaticism will surrender nothing. 
Stil RET is negro-ridden. . . - + + = 
of nati t us not despair. The permanent character 
ing He ace in the hands of God ; and there is noth- 
ctr tastises so heavily as fanaticism. May His 

y save the country from the scenes of San Do- 
Mingo !—Boston Pilot. 


K~ Too true is it, that the Abolitionists by their 


“arse tongues, by their blasph Ipi 
ae gues, by phemous pulpits, b 
a tracts, by their press, by their genera fanati- 


“and by their agent, Abraham Lincoln, have 
driven the Republic to the very verge of ruin.—[bid. 


But the} 


GEORGETOWN, D. C., 
Wasninoton, March 20, 1863. 

Dear Mr. Garrisox,—Enclosed, I send you the 
proceedings of the Methodist Conference at George- 
town, D. C., on Tuesday last, as reported in the Wash- 
ington Chronicle of this date. Such an exhibition of 
moral rottenness, as is here seen, cannot be paralleled 
outside the Baltimore Conference, unless in the con- 
claves of the Knights of the Golden Circle, or the 
Five Points in New York. After the late action of 


this body of moral lepers, if it-do not stink in the nos- | 


trils of all decent people forever, then the religious 
condition of the country is most deplorable indeed. 


This is the second attempt made to pass resolutions, | 
faintly and feebly endorsing the Government and con- | 


demping treason, with the same result. I have meta 
few of these Methodist wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
since the Conference has been in session, and, so far 
as I have observed, they are generally a tobacco-chew- 
ing, cigar-smoking, and evidently whiskey-drinking 
set of rowdies, unworthy in any respect to be recog- 
nized as gentlemen. A. J. GROVER. 





On Tuesday morning, Rev. C. A. Read and E. N. 
Davis presented the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, viz.:— 


Whereas, there exists in several of the Southern 
States a wicked and armed rebellion against the law- 
fully constituted authorities of the United States ; and 
whereas, the twenty-third article of Religion in our 
Book of Discipline recognizes the authority of the 
United States as binding upon all the citizens of the 
United States; and whereas, the Holy Scriptures en- 


join submission to the powers that be; therefore, 


Resolved, First. That while we, as an ecclesiastical 
body, disclaim all intermeddling with party politics, 
we believe it the duty of Christians, and especially of 
all Christian ministers, living and claiming protection 
under the Constitution, to be subject to the supreme 
authority of the United States, and to use all laudable 
means to enjoin obedience to the same. 

Second. That the President of the United States 
has our sympathies and prayers in every constitution- 
al and lawful effort that has for its object the subjuga- 
tion of the rebellion, and the restoration of the Union, 
and the establishment of a permanent peace in our 
country. 


Third. And that to this end, the President be re- 


| quested to setaparta day to be observed by the Ameri- 
| can Churches as one of fasting, prayer, and humilia- | 


tion, that God may turn away his wrath, and smile 
upon our beloved country once again. 

‘As soon as these were read, J. L. Gilbert offered 
the following as a substitute :— 

Resolved, That inasmuch as each member of our 
body has espoused the doctrine set farth in the twenty- 
third article of Religion, 


abused the courtesy of an introduction to our body, at 


| its present session, by making it the occasion of a vir- | 


tual impeachment of our loyalty to the Government 
of our country, as an unwarrantable 
sault upon our character as men, and upon our honor 
and integrity as ministers of the Gospel. 


No second being obtained for this substitute, a mo- 


| tion was immediately made by Rev. Thomas Myers, 


that the preamble and resolution of Messrs. Read 


| and Davis be tabled. 


Debate being thus cut off, the vote was taken, and 
resulted as follows: yeas 37, nays 11. 

The veas were N. J. B. Morgan, L. F. Morgan, 
T. Sewall, B. Peyton Brown, J. Bear, T. W. Clemm, 
J. L. Gilbert, D. Thomas, W. B. Edwards, W. S. 
Edwards, T. H. W. Monroe, Dr. John L. Gibbons,* 
H. Westwood, W. F. Ward, F. S. Cassiday, J. 
Bull, Boyle, Murphy, Leach, McDaniels, Wyson, 
Smith, Bear, Buhrman, and others. 

The nays were Messrs. Phelps, Davis, Read, Col- 
lins, Thrush, Hoover, Ryan, Stark, Lemmon, Mc- 
Naman, and Sypse. 

Upon the announcement of the vote, Rev. Thomas 
Sewall, of Baltimore, suggested or moved that the 
reporters be requested to omit from their account of 
the proceedings the vote and the action of the Con- 
ference on the entire subject. 

Mr. Davis said “ he hoped no such request would 
be made. It was not manly.” 

Mr. Phelps said “ he hoped the motion would not 
prevail. It looked as if the Conference, after voting 
down what he considered resolutions free from ob- 


| jections, feared to let the public know what it did. 


He wished everything to see the light.” 
Apparently from the effect of these speeches, and 
the manifest sensation produced by the attempt to 


| suppress the proceedings, Mr. Sewall withdrew his 


motion. He then, in connection with Rev. N. J. B. 
Morgan, offered the following, viz. :— 


Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States 
of America be respectfully requested to appoint a day 
of national fasting and prayer to Almighty God, that 
it may please him to bring our civil war to an end, 
and restore to us unity, peace, and prosperity. 


This was briefly discussed. 
Dr. Sewall said “he was a Union man; not a de- 


; | fender of details and policies, which, with men, [United States, North and South, are now engaged, 
e nothing to stop this double current of fu- i would pass away Sas the early cloud and morning } and how is it possible thet the national life can be pre- 


dew. 

J. B. Morgan defended the resolution, as one 
which was in substance the same as the ones tabled. 
Analyzing it, he said it made a request of “ the 
President of the United States,” recognizing him 
and no other as our rightful head, and that it looked 


to the restoration of our national unity, not its dis- | tion. 


integration, and to a consequent peace and prosper- 


Read and Mr. Davis. 


Dr. W. M. D. Ryan said, under the circumstances | ri } 
He thanked of happiness.’ 
Mr. Sewall for it. As to his own loyalty, none could | of the republic. 


he hailed the resolution as an oasis. 


doubt it; he was sound to the core. 


ellen opie Mr. Phelps said he differed with many of his |1.yy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
ae nee of “nigger on the brain” has lashed them! brethren; but this was no new thing. He was a be- | tind ‘ ? ; 
wwe, But even if that detested malady bad nev-' ean in fasting and prayer; but, aaiite the refusal | Commerce» and to do all other acts and things which 
ern “isted—if the treason of the South had no North- of the Conference to express sympathy with the 
‘cause whatever, that should not take from us President in the use of legal and constitutional efforts 
he age of : ace and unity to the nation, he thought 
hile oe reason is over. The pestilence of negro- the resolution out of place, disrespectful to the Presi- 


to restore 


dent, and with this view he could not vote for it. 
Mr. Davis expressed similar views. 


speak out, he re; ed the resolution of Dr. Sewal 


take it to the President. 


—_—— 





in secular 


contained in our Book of | 
| Discipline, under circumstances of peculiar solemnity, 
we regard the act of the distinguished lawyer who has | 


and wanton as- | 


‘ In the Liberator of March 18 is a communication 


| 


After the 

Conference had tabled his resolution, thereby saying 
. in effect that it was against constitutional means for 
putting down a wicked rebellion, or that it feared to 


as non-committal, and he would not,be the man to 
Rev. T. Myers said_the Conference had nothing 
| to do with national affairs; but he would favor the 


resolution, as it only called for prayer. He would 


* Dr. Gibbons is only a superannuated preacher, engaged 
business. 


“ers in favor of any special-views or policy. 
ev. D. Thomas opposed the resolution as un- 
| called for. Nothing should be said either way. Many | 
| of our members were sensitive on the subject, and 
the resolution would be offensive to them. Church | 
and State should be kept separate. 
Rev. W. J. D. Clemm offered this substitute :— 
Resolved, That inasmuch as the Discipline defines 
the relation of both the preacher and people to the | 
Government, any resolution on the subject is unneces- | 
sary. 
This was laid on the table—yeas 26, nays 22. 
Rev. D. Thomas offered the following :— 
Resolved, That the Presiding Bishop be requested 
to appoint a day of fasting and prayer for the peace, | 
prosperity, and harmony of the Church within the | 
bounds of the Baltimore Conference. 
This was at once tabled. 
Rev. J. Bull* then said: “State matters ought | 
not to be touched. He hated abolitionism as he did | 
hell. Any resolution in reference to the President , 
| would destroy the Church. Pass it, and there are 
scores of Methodists in Baltimore and adjacent 
places who will leave the Church. He used to fast 
| and pray, but of late had ceased to do so, When 
| he fasted and prayed, he did not wish to do it at the 
| bidding of any man, except the Bishop.” 
Rey. J. Lanahan opposed useless debate, saying | 
| his mind was made up as fully as it would be after | 
| long discussion. 
Rev. John Bear said: “ After the interpretation 
‘of the resolution given by Rev. Mr. Morgan, he 
would vote against it. He was egypt to secession | 
so far as it could be prevented. He was in favor of! 
the first part of the resolution ; but he did not pray 





| 4 ns > 
for the success of either the Federal or Confederate | 


| arms—he did not know which was right.” | 
Rev. Mr. Clemm moved to add to thé resolution, | 
|“ if consistent with the will of Providence,” carry- | 
| ing out Mr. Bear’s idea. Lost—yeas 15, nays 31. 
| A division of the question was then moved, so | 
| that the resolution could simply ask the appointment | 
| of a day of fasting and prayer, without mentioning 
| any specific objects. 
| ‘The vote was then taken, and lost. 
Rev. Thomas Sewall then said some misappre- 
| hended the resolution ; it rested on the 23d article of 
| the Discipline, requiring obedience to the supreme 
Government, an article placed there by Mr. Asbury 
| and the fathers of the church. The Methodist Con- 
ference was the first to congratulate General Wash- 
ington on his election as President. The brethren 
with whom he was more intimately identified had 
agreed to modify their views to meet those who did | 
not wish to take higher ground, and he hoped they 
would be met half-ways; although he regarded the 
introduction of the subject as all wrong. 
tev. Mr. Gilbert asked Mr. Sewall if he regard-| 
ed his resolution as the same as the 23d article of'| 
| Religion, and was answered in the affirmative. 
| Thé vote was then taken, and the resolutions 
| adopted. | 
From the foregoing statement of the proceedings, | 
etc., several things are clearly apparent: 

First. The eleven who voted against tabling the | 
Read and Davis resolutions, divided on the Sewall 
and Morgan resolution, the majority voting for it, a| 
| minority against it. . 

Second. Those supporting the Sewall and Mor- 
| gan resolution differed as to its character. Some of 
| them considered it as substantially the same as the | 


| Read and Davis resolution, while others regarded it 
| as essentially different. 
} 

| 

| * This man was chaplain of the Fifth Maryland regiment, 
| and wrote letters for the purpose of procuring a hospital | 
| chaplaincy! Are there not more such chaplains ? | 


| 





BZA Gs AT BS 
| THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
| Mr. Garrison: i AN 
| from Seward Mitchell, headed “ Peace and War,” in 
| which, speaking of despotism, monarchy and repub- 
| licanism, he uses the following language :— 

“Jt is said that the people of Europe look to this 
|country as the hope of the world. But they must 
| find it all in vain. Republicanism or democracy is 
from hell, like all the rest; and is to be destroyed by 
| a war of ideas and a war of bullets.” 

Hail, shades of Washington and Jefferson! thou he- 
| ro of Mount Vernon, and thou sage of Monticello! Is 
this the end to which your labors on earth were direct- 
ed? Were the principles for which you contended on 
| the battle-field, and in the council-chamber and halls 
| of legislation, from beneath? Is the noble fabric for 
which you labored and prayed, and for the completion 
of which you waited in hope, to fall to the ground with 
a mighty crash, because the foundation was not se- 
curely laid? Never! The principles on which the 
Democratic Republic of the United States stands are 
| immortal, and can never die. They are in accordance 
with the laws of nature, and in harmony with the na- 
ture of man, and can never be overthrown. Yea, they 
are imbedded in the nature of man, and cannot be 
destroyed by a war‘of ideas, nor a war of bullets, nor 
| both. 
| But, what means the mighty struggle in which the 


| served through such terrible throes? It is the last 

great effort of the people, North and South, to bring 
|forth the capstone of the beautiful fabric, and put it 
| in its place, and is necessary for the completion of the 
| fabric, and for the preservation of the life of the na- 


t In its inception, the republic was double—two-fold. 
by their Creator with certain natural and inalienable 
ghts, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
Here is the seed, the germ, the life 


' 


| Second: “They (the States) have full power to 


purinieccnageledl 


|} Dear Frrenp, Wm. L. Garrison : 


republic as composed of States, the action of both | 


England and America, in the former war, was neces- 
sary ; 80, also, was the action of both North and South 


in the latter war necessary, in clearing the way for | 


the unfoldment of the republic as composed of indi- 
viduals, or people. 


them had the right to interfere with the institutions of | 
Consequently, they could delegate no such | 
right to the general government. 
ing a State institution in the Southern States, which | 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the people of the North, 
(as a people,) and there being no right or power in the 
the old Union remained, there was no other way pos- | 
sible for the unfoldment of the republic as composed 
baby shall be held equally sacred with those of the | 
States to “step out;” and thus, by endangering the 


j 
another. 

Now, slavery be- | 
they would not voluntarily relinquish, and being also 
government to interfere with State institutions while | 
of individuals, in which the rights of ‘the poorest black | 
richest and whitest statesman, but for the Southern | 
life of the nation, give to the government the right to | 


| declare the slave free, and to extend to him its pro- | 


tection, as a measure of absolute necessity, for the | 
preservation of the life of the republic. 

Thus the growth or unfoldment of the United | 
States republic bas been just as regular and gradual | 
as the growth or unfoldment of any plant or tree; 
and England and America, and the United States, | 
North and South, (intentionally or not intentionally,) | 
have each acted an important, an indispensable part, | 
in the planting, or growth, or unfoldment of this T’ree 
of Liberty, the leaves of which are for the healing of | 
the nations. ad 

It is in view of the unfoldment of this Tree of Life, 
and of the benefits which it is to confer, “that the | 
people of Europe look to this country as the hope of | 
the world”; and, I am happy to believe, they will | 
not find that hope in vain! 

WILLIAM S. FLANDERS. 
Cornville, (Me.) March 23, 1863. 


———— 


SUPPORT OF THE LIBERATOR. 


Easton, Washington Co., (N. Y.) 
March 2, 1863. 





Notwithstanding the wide-spread missionary field 
which the present terrible revolution is opening, bring- 
ing with it many new and increasing cemands upon 
the hearts and purses of all the friends of humanity, 
I have been made to rejoice in the firm and cheering | 
words and “ material” assurances of so goodly a num- 
ber of the old soldiers that have so long marched to 
the inspiring music and under the banner of the Libe- 
rator, as to be unwilling for a moment to entertain the 
idea of its not being sustained, on account of the tri- 
fling and unavoidable increased price. Who, among | 
all its readers, can afford to lose the “ pioneer sheet,” | 
the unflinching, the uncompromising messenger and 
advocate of the God-given rights of man, and whose | 
columns have ever been open to genuine free dis- | 
Not one, I trust, who has been in any | 





cussion ? 
good degree baptized and imbued with the spirit of | 
liberty and liberality engraven upon its banner, which | 
has stood out as a beacon light for a quarter of a cen- 

tury, amid the surrounding darkness, persecution, ser- 

vile calumny and relentless abuse, on the part of 

a people “ whose feet have run to do evil, and whose 

hands have made haste to shed innocent blood,” and, | 
as of old, during all those years of warning, have 
continued to “‘ stone ” the living “ prophets,” and are 
now reaping the reward of their doings. 

I earnestly feel, that while the popular press is being | 
so lavishly sustained by the million, that the compara- | 
tively few supporters of Anti-Slavery papers should 
esteem it not only their highest duty, but their glori- | 
ous privilege, to contribute, according to the ability | 


with which they have been blessed, (whether it be | 





little or much,) to the Christian work of sustaining mit is, that the President’s proclamation was a nulli- 
the true gospel of liberty and justice which is now in | ty, a farce, a mockery. “I do order and declare 
an agonizing and gigantic struggle with tyranny and | 


oppression, in this our own beloved, our native land. 


During the recent visit of our ever-welcome friend, | 


Parker Pillsbury, to Washington county, and while 


| government and tyrannous oppression ; but it is very 
How? In the unfoldment of the republic as com- | evident that no such line is discernible by the peo- 
posed of States, the States were equal. No one of ple of this generation. Consistency is out of the 


‘to and served the Union in the struggle, should be | 


| 





| The ancient Babel of tongues was harmony in | 
| comparison with the modern Babel of opinions on | 
| government. Our fathers saw, or thought they saw, | 
|a clear line of demarkation between right and | 
| wrong, an intelligible distinction between righteous 


question ; Congress makes little pretension to that 
virtue, and it will scarcely be claimed for the Presi- 
dent. He makes no secret of the fact that his move- 
ments are governed by what appears expedient at 
the moment. In this he but follows the teachings 
which have long ruled in the management of the 
Republic. When we separated from the mother 
country, we declared that government and justice 
were synonymous; now, government is a weather- 
cock, and when it happens to point towards the 
tier of justice, we clap our hands, and bless | 
-rovidence for the happy coincidence. 

Several articles in the Tribune, during the past 
week, furnish a striking illustration of the inconsis- 
tencies to which we refer. This avowed champion 
of an anti-slavery policy has several times intimat- 
ed, since the issuing of the emancipation proclama- 
tion, that if the rebel States would return to their 
allegiance, the President would be perfectly justifia- 
ble in withdrawing the proclamation, and permitting 
the masters still to retain in bondage those whom he 
had declared free; that any State might save its 
slave property by simply withdrawing from the re- 
bellion. A correspondent having requested an ex- 
planation of the editor’s views, he goes into the sub- 
ject at length, arguing in the broadest terms the 
right of the several States to make whatever laws 
they please in reference to slavery w:thin their own 
limits. After expressing his conviction that “it 
would be unwise and perilous” for them “to at- 
tempt the reéstablishment ” of slavery, he says :— 


“ But that our government has in any manner 
pledged itself to continue war one moment longer 
than shall be necessary to bring back the rebels to 
loyalty, to the Union and Constitution, we emphati- 
caily deny. Were the rebel States to say to the 
Federal Government to-morrow, ‘ Withdraw your 
aie Hager wo of freedom, and we will each return to 
oyalty, elect members to the next Congress, and ful- 
fil every constitutional obligation, we hold that the 
President would be at perfect liberty to aceept the | 
offer, if he saw fit, taking care that every one, wheth- | 
er white, black, or of mixed blood, who had adhered | 








| 


shielded from persecution therefor. But that he 
could constrain the State of Georgia, or any other 
State, persistently to treat, within her own bounda- 
ries and jurisdiction, persons as free whom she chose 
to regard as slaves, is not evident to us. If he 
might, some one ean say under what provision of 
the Federal Constitution.” é 


No wonder that an avowal like this, by a journal 
that has at times been foremost among the antago- 
nists of slavery, has thoroughly alarmed its"readers. 
The bare possibility that our government might con- 
template such a back-down as this; the very sug- 
gestion that it could, in any event, descend to such 
a violation of solemn promise, made before the world | 
and in the face of high heaven, sent a thrill of bor- | 
ror through thousands of patriotic hearts. It was 
like a flash of lightning, bursting on the midnight 
traveller, and disclosing to his petrified vision the 
awful chasm into which he is just stepping. On 
every tongue was heard+the inquiry, Is thisso? Is 
it true that after the most solemn legislative and ex- 
ecutive action of which the nation is capable, Georgia 
and the other rebel States can persistently defy the 
general government, nullify its decisions, and reduce 
to slavery whom she will? Yes, with the old doc- 
trine of State rights and State supremacy over its 
own population and its own interior affairs, the T7ri- 
bune’s conclusion certainly follows. If the Union is 
to be restored “as it was,” with the old guarantees 
of slavery as hitherto understood by three-fourths | 
of our statesmen and legislators, there is no escaping 
the abyss which this lightning flash of the Tribune 
has exposed; down the precipice we must go, and 
be blotted from the list of nations, as sure as there 
is destiny on earth, or a God in heaven. Let us 
then look the danger full in the face, and admit the 
logical results of our position. 

The first consequence which we shall have to ad- 











that all persons held as slaves, within said designated 
States and parts of States, are and henceforward shall 
| be free; and that the Executive GOVERNMENT of 
ithe United States, including the military and naval 
| authorities thereof, WILL RECOGNIZE AND MAINTAIN 


Ww 
ther, 


| The editor virtually confesses this. 


attending meetings aoe ga teines wiphes! — | rHE FREEDOM of such persons.” Was there ever a 
tion, and also that of a friend, $3 each ; but not feeling | stronger or more unqualified pledge given by any 
“ quite clear,” I hertwith enclose $2 in addition ; and | nation or government on any occasion whatever ? 
if it becomes necessary, hereby pledge $5 more for | Can there be pointed out in history the name of any 
the current year, to keep the good old ship afloat, with | prince or potentate, whose infamy would equal that 





' independent States may of right do.” 
A family, or republic, composed, first, of individu- 
| als, or people ; second, of States, or lesser republics. 

But, the last shall be first, and the first last. 

How? Inthe order of unfoldment. The war be- 
tween England and America, which terminated in 
1783, cleared the way for the unfoldment of the re- 
public as composed of States; standing /ast in the or- 
| | der of arrangement in the Declaration of ’76, but first 
in the order of unfoldment, in which form the States 
are equal. 

The present war in America, between the North and 
the South, was to clear the way for the unfoldment of 
the republic as composed of individuals, or people, 
standing first in the Declaratian of ’76, but /ast in the 
order of unfoldment, in which form all men are equal. 





her timbers all sound, and her flag unfurled. 

May we not reasonably hope that the present signs 
of the times indicate progress in the right direction ? 
That the glorious sun-light of universal liberty and 
equality, which alone can secure true and lasting peace 
and prosperity, (and for which thou hast so long and 
faithfully labored,) may speedily dawn upon this dark 
and bloody conflict, is the constant prayer of thy hum- 
ble but admiring friend, J. W. PECKHAM. 


ed 


COURAGE AND FAITH TO THE END. 


To you, the old pioneer in the Anti-Slavery cause, 
there is of course no need of my giving any as- 
surance of the mighty and ultimate triumph of our 
cause. Faith in the final triumph of Truth has 
sustained you through long and dark years. We have 
no fears but that you will stand firm “a little longer.” 

But there are some whose hearts seem to fail them, 
for fear of the apparent success of the slavery-sympa- 
thizers of the North. They little understand the 
principle eternally established in the nature of things : 
“ Truth is mighty, and will prevail!” The apparent 
life of slavery at the North is the apparent life of the 
person who springs headless from the block of the 
guillotine. The great serpent Slavery, with Jeff. Da- 
vis and his no less impious associates for a head, and 
Horatio Seymour and his Five-Points constituents for 
its tail, had wound its slimy folds through the na- 
tion. Should any wonder, then, whena death-blow is 
given upon its head, that agony is manifested at the 
other extremity? No, let it writhe! °Tis but the 
last mortal struggle of the expiring monster. The 
serpent cannot die without exhibiting signs of pain ; 
and these signs are matter of rejoicing to the friends 
of freedom throughout the world. 

Yours, for the right, 
MATTHEW FARRINGTON. 








Denver, Bremer Co., Iowa. 








| of President Lincoln, if he should repudiate this sol- 
| emn official act, and refuse to“ maintain,” with the | 
| whole military and naval power of the United States, 
‘the “ freedom ” of every person included in the above 
| designation? Why, the taunts and hisses of Europe 
| at such unheard of perfidy would scorch us like fire ; | 
we could not pases 7 any foreign country without | 
meeting a scorn that would be absolutely intolerable ; | 
no citizen rectors! the slightest sense of national } 
honor would ever be seen abroad. The Tribune at- 
tempts to soften this disgrace by arguing that this. 
proclamation was never meant to free “all persons 
held as slaves,” but only such as should escape from 
the rebels and join our armies! His interpretation 
is this: “ That every slave who shall have practical- 
| ly closed with the proffers of the President, deserted 
the rebels, and rendered or tendered any service to 
the Union cause, will have thereby established a 
valid claim on our government for the maintenance 
and vindication of his right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, we do most firmly believe and 
maintain.” It is scarcely necessary to say that there 
is not a word or a syllable of all this in the procla- 


He says they Are free, whether they remain on 
their masters’ plantations or desert them ; he says 
they “SHALL BE free, thenceforth and forever ;” and 
et more, he declares that the army and navy of the ; 
nited States shall maintain their freedom. What 
need of a proclamation to ensure the freedom of 
those that had escaped to our lines, or been en 
in our service ? ‘ Their freedom was provided for by 
Congress, early in the war; the proclamation of 
Janu ist made no reference whatever to any 
such class. It pronounced every slave, in every 
cabin, on every plantation, in every rebel State, ab- 
solutely, unconditionally, and irrevocably free, and 
invoked the favor of ighty God upon the solemn 
transaction. For this the Tribune, in common with 
other loyal sheets, raised the benediction, “God bless 
Abraham Lincoln!” and now the same editor con- 
tends that the President is at wena 7 to nullify his 
, and permit ia, Alabama, Missouri, and so 
on, to retain their slaves just as if nothing had hap- 
pened ! 








mation. The President makes no such conditions. ,. be legal and not at all 


that the hundred days’ grace offered by the 
President in his warning of September 22d, was ut- 
terly destitute of force or meaning. That warning 
told them their condition would on the 1st of Janu- 
ary be changed; but, according to Mr. Greeley, it 
was not changed at all; the slaves who escaped pre- 
vious to that time would be free, and those who es- 
caped afterwards would be free in like manner; 
those who remained with their masters would be 
slaves, whether in 1862, 1863, or any future year in 
which the Union should be restored. For the resto- 
ration of this Union we are fighting, knowing all the 
time that whenever its restoration is effected, the 
sway of the slaveholders over their human chattels 
will instantly return! And General Banks, by the 
same supposition, prevents the Louisiana freedmen 
from leaving the State, knowing that as soon as the 
war closes, the State will resume her jurisdiction 
over them as before ! 

Another clear inference from the Tribune's pre- 
mises is, that Georgia bas power to nullify the 
doings of the President and Congress. The eman- 
cipation act of Congress is nearly as broad as the 
President’s proclamation, embracing every slave be- 
longing to a rebel. These are free by the highest 
law of the land, and cannot be reénslaved, except 
by pronouncing the act of Congress unconstitutional. 
We are sorry the Tribune had not left it to Judge 
Taney, to discover the unconstitutionality of the 
law, and to advocate the right of States to overrule 
and override it, by reiiffirming and reénacting their 
own laws in opposition to it. What a picture of 
government does the Tribune give us! Congress 
making one law, and Georgia another; Congress de- 
claring men free, and Georgia declaring them slaves; 
Georgia finally triumphing by asserting her own par- 
amount jurisdiction within ber own sphere! What 
more did Calhoun ever ask for ? 

But the unpleasant inferences are not yet exhaust- 
ed. Perhaps when Georgia has succeeded in the re- 
enslavement of al! who did not have the good fortune 
to escape from their masters, she may begin to look 
after those who did escape, and who have thus “ es- 
tablished a valid claim on oyr government” for pro- 
tection. Suppose she lays her grasp ona hundred 
here, and a thousand there, who by their services 
during the war are entitled to have their “ rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness maintained 
and vindicated,” how, by the Tribune's logic, can 
the government interpose, and “ override the Consti- 
tution and laws of that State” ? Will it not be just 
as difficult to secure the permanent freedom of those 
who have thrown iheaapiven upon us for protection, 
as of those who have remained with their masters? 
He says, in re- 
ply to his correspondent, that even those who are 
actually freed, can have no security against reén- 
slavement. The only advantage the freedman who 
escapes to the North will have, is that he cannot be 
seized on free soil; that is, he may put in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation as a bar to the operation, in bis 
case, of the Fugitive Slave Law! All, then, which 
the great and glorious act of the 1st of January ac- 
complished is the suspension, in certain cases, of the 
Fugitive Slave Law! Call this an edict of Emanci- 
pation, an.act of justice, over which the nations of 
the earth are to sing pewans of thanksgiving! The 
idea is preposterous. A central government which 
cannot protect those whom it freesis too feeble a con- 
cern to be dignified with the name of government, 
—American Baptist. 
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ONE STEP FURTHER. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 








Some men maintain that any rebel State, once 
reinstated in the Union, may afterwards, by statute, 
reénslave those blacks who have been freed by the 
President’s Proclamation. 

Doubtless this is a mistake. No lawyer will doubt 
that just the only persons whom such a State could 
not enslave are her former slaves. No doubt, un- 
der the old Union, any one of the original thirteen 
States could establish slavery within her limits— 
perhaps any one of the States could do so. Now, if 
the old Union comes back, any rebe] State admitted 
to it could, by statute enacted conformably to her 
own constitution, enslave any of. her whites or all 
her hitherto free blacks, but not one man held as a 
slave within her limits on the 1st day of January last. 

Let us show this by the briefest argument. 

ist. On the Ist day of January, 1863, the Presi- 
dent proclaims that all slaves within certain Timits 
are free, and shall thenceforward be free. He pledges 
the Union to maintain their freedom. This is essen- 
tially a LAW oF THE UNITED STATEs. 

2d. Suppose that, on one theory, the old State of 
South Carolina should be reinstated ; or,on the cor- 
rect theory, a new State of South Carolina should be 
admitted into the Union, and afterwards enacts a 
law enslaving all the blacks within her limits. 

3d. Suppose some negro who was a slave there on 
the 1st day of last January is seized under such law. 
He is brought by habeas corpus before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and alleges :— 

ist. That he was a slave in South Carolina on the 
ist day of January, 1863, and set free by the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of that date. 

2d. That such Proclamation is essentially a law of 
the United States, and as such comes under the 2d 
Section of Article 6th of the United States Consti- 
tution, enacting that “ this Constitution and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof * * * shall be the suPREMF LAW 
oftheland, * * * anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

What Court, holding the President’s Proclamation 
to be constitutional, could refuse to set the man free, 
and hold such State law inoperative as to him? 
Surely, no one. ‘ 

But, since influential persons even now maintain 
a contrary doctrine, it is ible that, on some fu- 
ture occasion, a profligate porte might be 
on such a platform. Besides, the enslaving of two 
hundred and fifty thousand (250,000) blacks, now 
in the South and for many years free, which would 
improbable, would be a mo- 
mentous evil. Hence the necessity of providin 
against such disastrous contingencies. We are dea 
ing with barbarians, and should obtain all possible 


guarantees. 

To this end, the people should remember that the 
same “military necessity” which authorizes the 
President to —— te slaves, also authorizes the 
Government, through its appropriate d ts, 
to abolish slavery, to put an end to the senate oll 
the States, now and forever. An act of Congress to 
effect this was much discussed, in private, during 
the last session, and received nearly unanimous ap- 
ae A bill for this a , drawn up by that 
far-sighted statesman, Dale Owen, was very 
thoroughly scrutinized and widely approved. 

Let the people fix their minds on this point, and 


go forward to claim, not merely the emancipation of 


slaves, as was done on the first day of January, but 
the annihilation of the system itself, in all the States, 
—both Border and Gulf States. 
goal is reached |—N. Y. Independen 
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THE TRIBUNE ON THE PROCLAMATION. 


In the Anti-Slavery ‘Standard, of last week, is an 
able editorial article, fitly criticising the monstrous 
laid down by the New York Tribune, that, in 
case any of the revolted States shall return to their 
old loyalty, their slaves will not be emancipated by the 
President’s Proclamation, unless having previously 
come within the lines of the Federal army ; and, there- 
fore, their bondage may be continued indefinitely ! 
It concludes as follows :— 


The doctrine thus set forth and reiterated by the 
Tribune is as absurd in law as it is abhorrent to jus- 
tice. If such a crime be possible, and “if the Presi- 
dent should do anything to subject him to the infa- 
my of such an imputation, we should not differ from 
Judge Conway as to the only thing to be done in 
the premises. The last en of the nation would, 
indeed, be worse than the first, could such be the is- 
sue of this struggle. A thousand times better were 
it that the independence of the rebel States were 

ized, than that the life of the nation should be 

saved at the cost of its soul. It bad better die than 
live with its honor lost and its faith broken. But we 
do not apprehend danger in this form. That there 
may be men about the counsels of the President who 
are willing to have a pacification at the expense of 
the slaves, we fear, and have not withheld the ex- 
ion of our fears. But we do not believe that 

this form of the sacrifice ever occurred to any of 
them, until suggested by the Tribune, and we are 
sure that they are too well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of law, and too considerate of appearances, to 
sien it. The President himself we believe to be 
utterly incapable of the baseness thus connected with 
his name. e danger lies in another direction that 
we have to fear, and it is in the Supreme Court 
room that it lurks, and whence it may dart out - 
on us at an hour that we look not for it. We do 
not anticipate mischief from any direct effect of these 
crude suggestions of the Tribune. We only regret 
the help that they give to the enemy, the discourage- 
ment they must work in loyal men, as far as they 
have any influence at all, and the waste of the 
mighty influence the Tribune might use for good, if 
directed by a steadier wisdom. The Tribune is a 
Power on Earth, and it might have been a mugh 
mightier and more controlling power, had its course 
been more consistent with itself, and with the bigh- 
est political morality, since the beginning of the war. 
Its readers form, perhaps, the most intelligent pub- 
lic that any newspaper in the world possesses. We 
do vot believe that they are led astray by the inex- 
plicable vagaries of its editor, much as they regret 





them, and willing as they are to explain them in 
any mr | rather than by the suggestion of a bad mo- ! 
tive. But they grieve none the less that it is in the! 
house of her friends, that freedom is exposed to blows 
like these. 

Aree Si ese i 


THE NOBLE SPIRIT OF THE ARMY. 

Can any manifestation of character be more no- 
ble or beautiful than that which has been recently 
given, in all parts of the country, by the brave men 
composing our armies in the field? They have been : 
for a year, or two years, far away from home, endur- 


ing all the hardships of both winter and summer 
campaigns, sleeping on the ground under the open 
sky in all kinds of weather, performing long an 
toilsome marches over rough mountain paths, and | 
through valleys filled knee deep with mud, mount- | 
ing guard by night in lonely thickets, where every | 
bush concealed a deadly foe, fighting sanguinary | 
battles which were prolonged for days and some- 
times weeks, and losing limbs and health in the 
thousand methods incidental to war. 

Now, if any men in the world might justly desire 
peace, it is those men wno have been so long expos- 
ed to the dangers and sufferings of war. If there 
are any men in the world who would be likely to 
appreciate the comforts and quietude of home, it is 
those who for twenty months have scarcely known 
a bed, or sat beside a hearth-stone, or eaten from a 
well-spread table—if there be any men, in short, 
whose circumstances should incline them to listen 
with eagerness to discontented whispers against the 
measures of the government, it is those men who are 
called to face the difficulties of their execution, and 
who become the immediate victims of every mistake 
and error. But what do they say? Do we hear 
any words of dissatisfaction, of repining, of weari- 
ness, of willingness to surrender the conflict, of mu- 
tiny, of denunciation of the government, or of sym- 
pathy with the factions guilty of such things ?- Not 
a whimper, but, on the other hand. the clearest ex- 








pressions of their determination to fight the battle to 
the end, and the sternest and severest reproaches 
of the reactionary policy and men. From every 
camp between the Potomac and the Mississippi, from 
the coasts of the Carolinas to the bayous of Louisi- 
ana and Texas, there comes the single voice of ex- 
postulation to those who remain at home, not to de- 
sert the cause of the country, not to abandon our 
brothers in the field, not to play into the hands of 
rebels red with blood, and not to thwart -er embar- 
rass the authorities in the sternest efforts to suppress 
the revolt. 

Some of these appeals are so earnest and touch- 
ing, that they bring tears to the eyes as they are 
read, and rival in simple eloquence the best passages 
of heroic and patriotic expression that history re- 
cords. What, for instance, can be finer than this 
sentence from the address of the soldiers of Connec- 
ticut, then at Baton Rouge, thousands of miles away, 
and on the eve of an engagement in which many of 
them were certain to lose their lives? “ Do not be 
anxious to close the war from a mistaken sense of 
kindness to us. We would like to return home; 
but not until treason is crushed. We would like to 
become simply American citizens once more; but 
not until the title of American citizen has again be- 
come altogether honorable. And if Connecticut 
joins her voice with that of our enemies and the en- 
emies of our country, we do not desire ever to tread 
her soil again.” 

Or, where can we find the obligation of duty 
stated with more precision or more heroism than in 
the next pa ph of the same paper? “ Do not 
be perplexed se what was once a political dog- 
ma has been judged a military necessity, and our 
Commander-in-Chief, the President, has thought it 
wise to strike a blow at slavery. Let traitors and 
rebels defend this unprofitable, barbarous, undemo- 
cratic system of labor, if it seems to them their in- 
terest to do so. It is your interest and ours, your 
duty and ours, to defend only the American Union.” 

Hundreds, perhaps, of the noble fellows who 
signed these lives ls since gone to their long 
homes; but the words should be engraved upon 
their monuments, and treasured forever in all loyal 
hearts. 

{t might seem at first sight difficult to account for 
the fact that the spirit of discontent and of submis- 
sion is confined to the stay-at-homes, and does not 
extend to the soldiers. But there are three obvious 
reasons for this seemingly strange result. In the 
first place, the-majority of those volunteered for 
the war did so in a grand and disinterested impulse 
of ioti While others consulted their business, 
their ease, their convenience, their family ties, and, 
—— their fears, they took their lives in their 

, and marched forth to the rescue of the nation. 
The army, then, may be said to be a picked body, 
largely composed of the sincere and most unselfish 
natures of the community. In the second place, it 
retains that high and strong enthusiasm which at- 
tended the out of the war, and which, for a 
time, animated the whole country. Most of us at 
home have been diverted by other interests; we have 
revived our old party prejudices; we have grown 
corrupt, perhaps, under the influence of temptation ; 
and the bri of our purest gold has been 
dimmed. But the original fires which flamed out on 
the morrow of the assault on Sumter, still burn in 
the hearts of our troops, and they still feel in all 
their freshness the sentiments of indignation, the 
glow of ardor, which has passed away from many of 
us. More than that, in the third place, the war it- 
self has strengthened and deepened the primitive 
feeling. What was a mere effervescence of senti- 
ment at the outset has become, through experience, 
a solid conviction. “ If you wish to believe a truth,” 
says the old moralist, “ you must live it.” Our sol- 
diers bave lived their Unionism ; they hate secession 
more than ever, because they have felt its malignity 
in their own persons; and they detest slavery, the 
cause of the war, from what ther have seen of its 
actual operations, and what they know of its wrongs, 
miseries and ou 

Now, when we think of the disinterested and man- 
ly conduct of our brothers in the field, what shall we 
say of those pitiful creatures who are reviling their 
efforts behi their backs, and doing all that can be 
done safely to defeat the objects of the war? Are 
they not in sentiment and purpose worse than the 





with instant earnestness? They are as much the 
enemies of the nation as the rebels whose cause they 
serve, and deserve as emphatic a rebuke.— New York 
Evening Post. 





NEGRO HATERS. 
Jpet at present, this class of men are making them- 
BP copes’ conspicuous. Every measure t by 
i 


an ibility, can benefit the negro is greeted w 
a cael that sealle like an echo from jum. 





Every chance of abusing and g him, on the 
other hand, is eagerly improv: 
The i icy has been ted at the 


y, 

stern bidding of the necessities of war. men 
treat its object asa matter of little uence, in 
comparison with the means, and tell us defeat 
and ruin, with the daring syster: of slavery rv: 
ed, would be better than victory, pure at the 
awful cost of justice to the black man. They hate 
him so intensely that they are ready to be made 
slaves themselves, rather than see him freed. 

Negroes are invited to fill up the ranks of our 
wasted armies. Should they do it, it miglt prove 
them something more than brutes. In fact, the very 
act of mustering them into the service of the nation 
would be a recognition of their manhood, which 
their enemies can never brook. And so from press 
and platform through the land, we have a torrent of 
sneers and calumnies designed to frighten us from 
putting muskets into sable hands. No matter if we 
do have testimony like that of the captain of the 
steamer Darlington, who recently saw a regiment of 
negroes under fire, and, in spite of his own “ conser- 
vative ” tendencies, declared to one who questioned 
him: “ They fought splendidly, sir, a great deal better 
than I would.” No matter if men like “ Carleton,” 
of the Boston Journal—one of the most candid and 
reliable witnesses to be found—do tell us: “ It is no 
longer an experiment whether or not pen can 
be made soldiers. It has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. They are soldiers, and bave demon- 
strated their ability, their bravery, their patriotism.” 
And again: “It has been my privilege to see, dur- 
ing twenty-two months of observation, probably five 
hundred thousand men under arms—old and well- 
drilled regiments —and raw volunteers. The Ist 
South Carolina, in drill, in discipline, in dexterity in 
the use of arms, will compare favorably with any 
regiment in the service of the United States.” All 
this, and the evidence of many others who have tes- 
tified on the same points, and to the same effect, 
must pass for nothing. To the men of whom we 
speak, the final triumph of Jefferson Davis would 
be more palatable than the admission of aid from 
those who “ have no rights that white men are bound 
to respect.” : 

Nor do some of them scruple, when occasion of- 
fers, to go still farther. Witness the recent disgrace- 
ful scene at Beaufort, where regiments of soldiers 
from the North—one of them even from Massachu- 
setts—put an innocert and unoffending community 
under the terrors of mob law, and interrupteg them 
in the great work of gaining education and the arts 
of civilized life. Witness, too, the systematic per- 
sonal annoyance and oppression which there is too 
much reason to fear exist in some of our camps, and 
by which the negro, however willing to work, and 
however useful, is ground down to the dust, till his 
life is more of a burden than it was on his master’s 
plantation. And if this be not enough, note the re- 
cent riot in Detroit. An infuriated mob, foiled in 
their effort to apply lynch law to a man who was 
under trial before the proper authorities for a hein- 
ous crime, turned aside and vented their rage ste 
the innocent. Had the offender been of any other 
race, it is not likely they would have thought of such 
athing. But he was a negro, and they were negro 
haters. (1) And so they tore down some thirty-five 
dwellings of the free colored population in the neigh- 
borhood, committing the most horrid outrages on 
their inmates, and even taking the life of one or 
more. 

Now we are not surprised at either the existence 
or the bitter spirit of this class. It is an old saying, 
and one true to human nature, that “ men hate those 
they have injured.” It is no wonder, then, that men 
who have all their lives been helping to rivet the 
chains of an oppressed and down-trodden race, 
should hate that race. And especially as the work 
has been gratuitous—asit is men of the free North 
who have thus bowed their necks to the haughty 
tread of slavery. 

But, while we are not surprised, we are indignant. 
The blood boils in our veins when we think of these 
men and their doings. They are little, if any, bet- 
ter than the rebels of the South. Besides doing the 
very work their Southern friends most relish, and 
thus proving that they are with them in heart, they 
wear the additional stigma of being traitors to hu- 
manity. 

Let public opinien and the strong arm of the law 
hold them to a strict account. Should their habits 
of thought and modes of action so prevail at the 
North that they should be suffered to act as expo- 
nents, and to perpetuate their outrages unrebuked, 
farewell at once to both the cause of the Union and 
that of freedom! God is not likely to prosper us as 
long as we bear the character of oppressor, or even 
suffer a few bold, bad men to misrepresent us in 
these matters. Consciously or unconsciously—in 
many cases, we charitably hope the latter—*“ negro 
haters” are among the worst enemies of our coun- 
try.—Dover (N. H.) Morning Star. 

Berson. Meg he 
GENERAL BANKS, 
GOVERNMENTAL ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SLAVERY IN NEW ORLEANS. 


AND + THE 


Qui facit per alienum, facit per se. He who does a 
thing by his agent, does it himself. And the motive 
and purpose of an agency are determined by the 
conduct of the agent. The object of the master, 
or the government, or the merchant, comes out in 
the doings of the servant, the messenger, the super- 
cargo. If a man, appointed by our government for 
a special object, is seen taking his command in the 
province to which he was appointed, and proceeding 
to reéstablish slavery there, it is good and conclusive 
proof, unless the government instantly recall him, 
that the instructions from the government were that 
he should accomplish that very thing. If General 
Banks throws back the negroes of Louisiana into 
slavery, this is proof positive that the Administra- 
tion intended he should do this. " 

Now, we saw lately an account of a public sale of 
slaves in New Orleans; the prices that the poor crea- 
tures brought were stated; and this slave-market 
was opened, and this slave-trade driven, within our 
military lines, on soil oceupied by our troops, held 
and governed by our government. Such atrocities 
as these are far worse than they ever were before 
the rebellion. They make our government a slave- 
holding and slave-trading government, and our na- 
tion a nation of men-stealers, as go-betweens and 
——, This being permitted, winked at, under 

anks and Shepley at New Orleans, the United 
States become slave-traders. 

Under Gen. Banks’s method, this government, our 
government, the government of the United States, 
is as truly a slave-trading government, as that of 
the rebel Confederacy. Only, under the rebel Con- 
federacy, the privilege of slave-trading is common to 
all, without money and without price. But our goy- 
ernment offers it as a reward for loyalty. Whoever 
is loyal to our government, may exercise the blessed 
privilege of trading in buman flesh, may own a stall 
in this market, and be a master butcher of human 
rights. What the government of Jeff. Davis grants 
to all, as a privilege of universal crime, and not a 
monopoly, our government sets up for sale, and pro- 
poses as a bribe for loyalty. . 

Our government trades off its loyalty; the gov- 
ernment of Jeff. Davis sells its slaves. Our govern- 
ment commissions a crime for the sake of the loyalty 
of the criminal. The government of the rebels es- 
tablishes the crime as a universal virtue, and punish- 
es pr ese with death, but does not attempt to buy 
up the loyalty of its subjects with the privi of 
crime, acknowledged to be crime. The rebels defend 
it as a virtue, and an article of piety, and are proud 
of it. We denounce it as a crime, and are full of 
wrath if any man accuses us of not hating it, or of 
believing in its righteousness; and we a upon all 
the world to help our side in this fight, because sla- 
very is such a wicked thing, and the rebels are fight- 
ing for slavery ; and yet, we sustain and establish it 
as a nght and privilege of loyal men, we hold it out 
as an inducement for them to save their loyalty, be- 
cause thereby they can thus save their slave proper- 
ty ; we preserve and guarantee it to them, as a mo- 
nopoly of merchandise in human flesh, to be owned 

and managed by loyalists alone, under insurance of 

al protection by the United States govern- 
ment; and the subjects of such cruelty are persons 
set free by the rebellion, according to the enactments 
even of our own Congress, but now reénslaved by our 





down, whenever they raise their heads in politics, 


forces under martial law! Magnificent spectacle of 
hypocrisy and despotism !—New York Principia. 


The Hiberator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 1863, 


EARL RUSSELL AND THE PROCLAMATION. 


In another column may be found a brief but no- 
ticeable letter, addressed by Earl Russell to Lord Ly- 
ons, in January last, respecting the President’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Exce is taken to the 
Proclamation—first, that it emancipates” no slaves 
where the authority of the Government is obeyed ; 
second, that it assumes to emancipate them where the 
Government does not and cannot exercise jurisdic- 
tion ; third, that it therefore makes slavery at once le- 
gal and illegal ; fourth, that it seems to be no decla- 
ration of a principle adverse to slavery, but only a 
measure of war, “of a very questionable kind”; 
and, lastly, that it cannot and ought not to satisfy the 
friends of abolition, ‘‘ who look for total and impartial 
freedom for the slave, and not for vengeance on the 
slave-owner.” 

It is certainly very novel, in the way of diplomatic 
intercourse, to find one high officer of the British 
government complaining to another,—a resident Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at Washington,—that the Presi- 
dent of the United States deals with slavery in the 
revolted States only as a measure of war, and not 
on the broadest philanthropic considerations! The 
country being in a state of war, by what law of na- 
tions, or by what example of Engiand through her 
crimsoned history, is President Lincoln justly amena- 
ble to .condemnatory criticism for resorting to war 
measures, as commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy? And if it is to inflict—wrongfully, of course, 
is the implication—“ vengeance on the slave-owner,” 
by aiming to liberate three-fourths of the slave popu-| 
lation, will his fastidious Lordship tell us how to re- | 
concile with it his other statement, that nothing but | 
universal emancipation ought to satisfy the friends | 
of abolition? Would not that, also, be “a measure | 
of war,” and to inflict “ indiscriminate vengeance” ? | 
What is cruel in part must be cruel in the aggregate. 
If it is a very questionable act to take froin those | 
who are in murderous rebellion the slaves they are 
using in every way to accomplish their nefarious 
purpose—would it be a less questionable act to lib-| 
erate the slaves of all loyal masters, nolens volens ? | 
Such would seem to be the logical conclusion. 

Throughout this fearful struggle, the sympathies | 
of Earl Russell have evidently been with the South- | 
ern conspirators; consequently, it is not to be expect- 
ed that any thing will be done by the American | 
Government to please him. His letter to Lord Ly-| 
ons is an impertinence, not a just and vigorous criti- 
cism. So far as the Proclamation declares freedom 
to the enslaved, he sees in it nothing but a spirit of | 
“vengeance”; yet he begins by sneering at it as | 
utterly impotent, because it applies to a section | 
“where the United States authorities cannot exer- | 
cise any jurisdiction, nor make emancipation a reali- ' 
ty’! Besides, it ought to have gone for “total and 
impartial freedom,”’-so as to “ satisfy the friends of 
abolition ””—i.e., by its increased “ vengeance” and 
extended impotency, we suppose ! 

It is true, “ the Proclamation makes slavery at once 
legal and iliegal’’; but the ground for this distinction 
by the President is, that, being strictly a war measure, 
it could rightfully apply only to those sections found 
in rebellion on the first of January. Earl Russell 
gives no credit to President Lincoln for cautious and 
considerate action in the premises; he does not care 
to inquire what are the constitutional obligations and 
prerogatives of the Government; he would have only 
loyal slaveholders visited with “vengeance,” by wrest- 
ing from them their slave property, while the traitors 
in arms ought to be left in possession of their slaves, | 
because it is very shocking to think of subjecting them 
to any such “ vengeance,” and because nothing of the { 
kind can be done, if attempted, for lack of power to| 
exercise the necessary jurisdiction! There is neither 
sound reasoning nor moral consistency in the letter. 

We, too, complain of the Proclamation, but in a 
very different spirit from that evinced by Earl Rus- 
sell. Itought to have decreed the total and immediate 
abolition of slavery throughout the country, not mere- 
ly to ‘satisfy the friends of abolition,” but as a mea- 
sure necessary for the security of the government, the 
effectual suppression of the rebellion AND ITS CAUSE, 
the reconciliation of all conflicting passions and inter- 
ests on a homogeneous basis, and the consequent unity 
and perpetuity of the Republic. It was, is, and will 
continue to be, nothing but SLAVERY in rebellion. 
The leading traitors are the great body of the slave- 
holders, with scarcely an exception, and they are trait- 
ors avowedly for no other reason except their deadly 
hostility to free institutions, and their determination 
to establish an independent slaveholding confederacy 
for the perpetuity of “the sum of all villanies.” 
Strictly speaking, loyal slaveholders, preferring the 
preservation of the Union to the continuance of sla- 
very as an alternative, are not to be found; certainly, 
they are too insignificant in number to be allowed to 
decide the course of the Government, or to be worthy 
of a moment’s consideration in the settlement of the 
question. Besides, there is a general willingness at 
the North to let these exceptional cases be fairly pre- 
vided for, so as to stop all complaint of unjust treat- 
ment; though there is no reason why they should not 
be called to make sacrifices, on patriotic grounds, as 
well as Northern citizens, who are expected to be ready 
to “‘count nothing dear to them,” in comparison with 
the life of the republic. 

Nothing is more delusive than to talk of Border 
slaveholding loyalty. That there is a Union party in 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri, is unquestionable ; yet it is not less certain that 
it could not Control the action of cither of those States, 
for one hour, if the Federal forces now occupy img 
their soil were withdrawn. Their loyalty (?) has 
been enforced and secured at the point of the bayonet 
and the mouth of the cannon,--and this, too, with 
great difficulty, even to this hour. The Confederate 
forces still occupy portions of all these States, except 
Maryland, and their expulsion is as yet beyond the 
power of the Government. We hold that the Presi 
dent was solemnly bound, in the rightful discharge of 
his official duties, to exempt from the operation of his 
Proclamation, no State or parts of any State. To 
leave any portion of the slave system to be protected by 
the national arm, to spread its baneful influences far 
and wide, and to demand silence if not approval of 
the people of the North in regard to its cruel nature 
and dangerous tendency, is to that extent a betrayal 
of the Government, and an arrangement for rebellion 
and civil war at a future day. “ Like causes produce 
like effects.’’ Not a slave must be left in his fetters— 
not a slaveholder recognized or tolerated on the Amer- 
ican soil. 

This is not to make the war an emancipation war 
as the end, but as a means to the end—effectual and 
indispensable. Nor is it to inflict sorrow, misery and 
ruin upon the South, like the destruction of property 
and the slaughter of her people ; but, on the contra- 
ry, it is a measure of transcendent bencficence and 
kindness, the results of which will be the developing 
of the hitherto unexplored natural resources of the 
South, the quickening and enlargement of all her in- 
dustrial powers, the renovation of every material and 
moral interest, the substitution of civilization for bar- 
barism, free schools, a free nress, free speech, a vast 
augmentation of wealth, universal peace and pros- 
perity, blessings that cannot be numbered, the build- 
ing up of the old waste places, and the raising up of 
the foundations of many generations ! 

Let the cry go up, therefore, from all parts of the 
North—from the great army in the field—from the 
press and the pulpit—in every public gathering con- 
vened to devise methods to sustain the Government 
and suppress the rebellion—“ No Truce with Slavery ! 
No Union with Slaveholders ! Immediate and Universa/ 
Emancipation ! Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one 


























LABORS OF GEORGE THOMPSON, ESQ. 


We take the liberty of printing the following extract 
from a private letter received from Mr. Thompson : 

“T have just returned from the western part of our 
island, after having attended three great Anti-Slavery 
meetings in as many evenings. To-morrow I go to 
Leicester, one of our county towns, where I expect a 
numerous assembly, and possibly some opposition to 
our Resolutions. I shall be accompanied by the Hon. 
and Rev. Baptist Noel, who, in reference to the great 
American question, is remarkably well-informed, per- 
fectly sound in his views, and full of zeal in the cause 
of freedom. He grasps the subject in all its bearings, 
and perceives the issues that depend upon it. He has 
just written an interesting book. His name will se- 
cure for it a considerable circulation, and thus he will 
be contributing much to the diffusion of correct knowl- 
edge, which is all that is needed to bring the great 
mass of our people to the right side. 

“We have abundant reason for the belief that our 
labors have been of importance. We have silenced 
the men, who, a few short months ago, were so confi- 
dent in their utterances on behalf of the South, and 
in disparagement and abuse of the North. We have 
compelled the press, generally, to adopt a more mode- 
rate and respectful tone, when discussing American 
affairs, and speaking of the conduct of the Federal 
Government. We have taught our own Government 
that they could not with impunity act in contradiction 
to, and defiance of, the manifested feelings and wishes 
of the great body of the people. We have caused a 
number of men in Parliament, who, but for our recent 
demonstrations, would before this have plunged the 
House of Commons into injudicious and mischievous 
discussions on questions of mediation, intervention, 
and recognition, to keep their tongues still, and respect 
the known and expressed sentiments of their constitu- 
ents and the nation at large. We.have won over to 


| the cause of justice and freedom multitudes who stood 


aloof through mere ignorance of the facts of the case. 
We have put down a host of petty, prating orators, 
who would, but for our timely interposition, have been 
industriously propagating all sorts of crude notions 
and shallow fallacies on a subject which they did not 
understand. We trust that we have, also, besides 
vindicating our national reputation, spoken words of 
encouragement to those on your continent who are 
heroically battling for the life of the republic, and for 
the establishment of the principles on which it was 
founded. 

“'To come to minor matters. The English papers 


Bey A 
will give you but a feeble idea of the numerous encoun- 


ters I am called to have in my various meetings, with 
disputants of all sorts—ignorant, deluded, rude, inso- 
lent, and sometimes brutal, but always ridiculous—who 
from time to time are foolish enough to show them- 
selves in the assemblies I address. I am often re- 
quired to intervene between such parties and the in- 
dignation of my audiences. As you will believe, 
such exhibitions never fail to help me, and are fre- 
quently a wholesome stimulus when I should other- 
wise be tame and ineffective. . . . I could almost 
wish that another Peter Borthwick would arise, and 
take up the glove which I am constantly throwing 
down, but which no foeman worthy of my steel will 
venture to lift. At the great meeting at St. James’s 
Hall, I publicly challenged Commissioner Mason, and 
if he refused, a certain Dr. Lempriere, who has been 
lecturing for the Confederates ; but there has been no 
response, and I am therefore constrained to.make the 
most of such insignificant and unaccredited blockheads 
as will do me the favor to display their own ignorance 
and folly.” 


In a letter of a still later date, Mr. Thompson says : 


“Tam about leaving home, to hold three meetings 
in Lancashire this week—at Preston, Blackburn, and 
Bury ; after which, I hope to have a few days’ rest, 
preparatory to the great meeting in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and elsewhere. 

“The meeting to which the enclosed advertisement 
refers, to be held in St. James’s Hall on the 26th, will 
be a great one. The name of Joun Bricur will 
attract, and the Trades’ Unionists are a very numer- 
ous and powerful body, with branches throughout the 
kingdom. I attach great importance to the demon- 
stration, and have long desired to see it made.” 

The following is the advertisement for the great 
meeting referred to by Mr. Thompson :— 

tg A Great Meeting of Trades’ Unionists of 
London will be held at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday 
evening, March 26, for the purpose of expressing sym- 
pathy with the Northern States of America, and in 
favor of Negro Emancipation. John Bright, Esq., 
M. P., will take the chair precisely at eight o'clock. 
Admission by ticket only. Body of the hall and gal- 
leries free ; platform 6d, reserved seats Is. 
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THE CHEROKEE LESSON. 


Once more, out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings, has God’s praise been perfected. The half-civ- 
ilized Cherokees have taken a stride far in advance of 
the political and religious organizations around them, 
and enacted an immediate and unconditional aboli- 
tion of slavery. A minority wished to wait until 
compensation was assured to them from the Govern- 
ment, but it was urged that the war, and the evils gen- 
erally that had befallen both the Cherokee people and 
the United States, had sprung from the institution of 
slavery ; and that a meastre so indispensable to the 
public welfare as.emancipation ought not to be clog- 





tingencies. The majority of the National Council 
took this view of the matter, and voted accordingly. 

Before a vote was taken, the opponents of the pro- 
jected measure tried the force of an objection which 
is successfully used here, in the mouths of men calling 
themselves Democrats and Christians, namely, that 
“free negroes would crowd in.” It was replied that 
the Cherokee nation could afford to do right, and that 
no other course could secure God's blessing on their 
national career ; and the majority acted promptly in 
accordance with these suggestions. 

What a melancholy contrast to these proceedings 
is presented by the position of the American Church, 
as wellas of the American nation! Not a single de- 
nomination, among the half dozen constituting the 
popular American Church, has made any movement 
whatever against slavery. Individual ministers and 
church-members in (perhaps) as large a proportion as 
that furnished by the hunker Democrats, have ex- 
pressed their opinion that the country’s welfare re- 
quires immediate and vigorous measures in opposi- 
tion to slavery, but the bodies remain quiescent, and 
those who “seem to be pillars” among them throw 
their influence against such action. When they are 
obliged to speak of emancipation at all, they urge 
thatit should be gradual, not immediate; and they 
seem to think that impending dangers are to be 
avoided just in proportion as justice and righteous- 
ness are postponed and diluted. The New York 
Observer renews its congratulations to its readers that 
“such anti-slavery men as Rev. Albert Barnes are 
now enlightened advocates of a gradual, not an im- 
mediate, emancipation scheme.” And such direct 
upholders of slavery and caste as Doctors South- 
Side Adams and Stow of Boston, and Dr. Lord of 
Dartmouth College, are still, in the church, account- 
ed true Christians, and reverenced as Christian min- 
isters. The church seems hopelessly corrupt, and 
the part of true Christians is to testify against her so 
plainly that she may entrap no more ingenuous souls 
with the false pretence of helping them to lead Chris- 
tian lives.—c. K. w. 


_—— _> 

Wenpett Paivitps’s Speecn on Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. Our last page is occupied with this 
great speech, as revised by the author. It has been 
delivered in many places, before crowded audiences, 
exciting intense interest and the highest gratification. 
Now let it be scattered broadcast. Copies of it may 
be obtained at the Anti-Slavery Office, 221 Washing- 
ton Street, on a half sheet, and therefore in a form 
convenient for distribution. Single copies, 3 cents— 
by the quantity, 2 cents. We hope to see it copied 








and inseparable !”” 
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entire into a multitude of newspapers, that the people 


ged with any conditions, or left subject to any con- | 


“ ARBITRARY ARRESTS IN THE SouTH: or, Scenes 
from the Experience of an Alabama Unionist. By 
R. S. Tharin, A. M., a native of Charleston, S. C. ; 
for thirty years a resident of the Cotton States, 
and commonly known in the West as ‘the Alabama 
Refugee.’ New York: John Bradburn. 1853.” 
esas’ 

Mr. Tharin dedicates his book to the “ poor white 
trash” of the South, and to the “mudsilis” of the 
North. Though as firm a defender of slavery as Par- 
son Brownlovwe himself, he has been driven from the 
South, like Brownlow, for opposing secession, and 
driven by means of the same false charge, namely, of 
being an Abolitionist. His object is to defend the 
rights of white men only, and to oppose only that 
“abuse ” of slaveholding which extends the exercise 
of despotic power from the black to the poor white 
man. For these purposes, he intended to form an as- 
sociation of non-slaveholding whites in Alabama, and 
to publish a paper there, to be called The Non-Slave- 
holder. It was natural enough that, when these facts 
leaked out, the dominant class in that secession State 
should assume him to be an Abolitionist as well as a 
Unionist, and lay violent hands upon him as such. 
He seems to have narrowly escaped with his life, and 
is now separated from his relatives and friends. So 
far, however, is he from the wisdom that such a les- 
son might teach, that he still preaches the doctrines of 
the defunct Bell-Everett party, and denounces Aboli- 
tionism and Secessionism as the two worst enemies 
and greatest dangers of the country. Seeing clearly 
enough that the despotic character and arbitrary cus- 
toms of the slaveholders have brought our present 
troubles upon the country, he wishes to interfere with 
these just so far as they injure poor white men, and 
no further. He proposes to prune the Upas instead of 
uprooting it; to burn the barreb of gunpowder half 
way down, and then protect the remainder. He hates 
equally Jeff. Davis’s Secession Ordinance and Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. And he 
has now in press another book, probably designed to 
teach the same lessons, entitled “ Results of my South- 
ern and Northern Experience.” He talks strongly 
about rights, and justice, and the sacredness of law, as 
people in the minority are apt to do; but it is plain 
from his book that he would not only be glad, when- 
ever rich enough, to hold slaves himself, but that he 
would, in that case, use the same brutal violence 
against any helper of the negro, which has been used 
against*him by his fellow-Southrons for efforts in, be- 
half of the poor white man.—c. kK. w. 
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THE WORK TO BE DONE. 


Extract of a letter from a Massachusetts army 
chaplain, under date of Newbern, N. C., March 22, 
1863 :— 

“ Each day only strengthens the impressions I in- 
adequately expressed in my note, and confirms my 
new faith. I cannot resist the logic of facts seen by 
my own eyes. Perhaps Iam too easily impreéssible, 
or possibly those whom I find of contrary views volun- 
tarily shut their eyes, and will not be convinced. 

I find a great deal of (if not pro-slavery, at least) 
anti-negro sentiment in the army. A large parto 
this is the relics of the conventional prejudice agains‘ 
the colored race which prevails at the North. Part o 
it arises from judging the negroes by a false stand 
ard. If we attempt to apply the rule of New Eng 
land morality to the negroes, who are as much heathen 
as are the natives of the Sandwich Islands, of cours« 
they will be found wanting. But when we think o 
the circumstances under which they have been raised, 
we cannot wonder at their condition. Herded an 
worked like cattle, (their regular formula is—‘ Mass: 
had so many head of darkies,”) denied all the sancti 
ties of marriage, kept in total ignorance, governe: 
through their fears, bought and sold, beaten and bruis 
ed at will,—no wonder that they are unloving, suspi 
cious, treacherous, impure, passionate, degraded. W: 
propound a stubborn and knotty question when wi 
ask,—‘ What ehall be done with the negrot’ J 
won’t do to theorize and rhapsodize; we’ve got t 
roll up our sleeves and go to work. There must bi 
nothing sentimental or romantic. They, the freed 
men, are not angels, they are not even civilized men 
We cannot make intelligent citizens of them thie 
year, nor in a dozen years. We must begin at the 
root. We must deal with them as children in intel 
lect, but men in instincts and passions. He that woul’ 
deal with them must have a most elastic patience, : 
most rigid self-denial, and a most unflinching zeal. 
He must be willing to labor without gathering the 
harvest; he must be willing to be deceived, to have 
his best endeavors suspected, to have his modesty 
shocked, and to endure every conceivable form of an. 
noyance and disappointment. In a word, he must be 
a missionary of the genuine pattern. Such a man, 
with a heart full of love to God and to his fellow-man, 
will succeed, and will find, among all the dross and 
filth, pure gold. 

‘It is useless, it is folly to disguise the difficulties, 
or to throw a false halo of romance about the negro. 
It is the highest proof of a genuine sympathy and in- 
terest, to admit all the disagreeable features of the 
work, to realize all the difficulties, and stili to go on. 
Effort? are now making to systematize what is done 
| for the colored men in this military Department. A 
| Superintendent has been appointed, who is the gene- 
/ ral head. He has men from the different regiments 
| under him, who take charge of gangs of two or three 
hundred, overseeing them in their work for the gov- 
ernment, and controlling them. Of the practical 
working of this system, I know very little. It is my 
intention, as soon as I find opportunity, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with it, and will let you know 
what my judgment of it is. 

“In reference to the arming’ of the blacks and 
bringing them into the war, I am sincerely in favor 
of the movement. Those of the North enjoy the 
same privileges as the white population does. They 
ought to help sustain those privileges. I am glad of 
the institution of a colored regiment in Massachusetts. 
- .. The arming of the freedmen must depend upon 
local circumstances, in my opinion. In some places, 
it would be feasible and of use, in others it would 
not. 

“T have written you just what I think. You may 
take a different view, and see more rosy tints than I 
do. You will give me credit for candor, and believe, 
I hope, that I am sincerely interested in the cause of 
the freedmen. I have said nothing of slavery ; I 
| know not what to say. ‘Sum of all villanies’ is too 
mild a name. I have talked with the freedmen, and 
used every means to detect falsehood, if there was 
any, in what they tell me, and have been forced to be- 
lieve what I always half-doubted before. If I live to 
come North again, I will ‘speak that which I do know 
and testify that which I have seen.’ ” 
SPL a RO Sea 
Resoives Concernino Massacuusetts Sou- 
piers. In the House of Representatives on Friday 
afternoon, Mr. Hopkins, of Northampton, offered the 
following resolves, which, under a suspension of the 
rules, and after a count, were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That Massachusetts bears in her he: 

those of her loyal citizens who have gone forth to - 
fend the Constitution and the laws, and to establish 
the integrity of our national government; that she 
views with satisfaction and pride their steadfast loyal- 
'y and their gallant achievements ; that she will con- 
tinue to encourage and sustain them to the full extent 
of her power, and will send such reinforcements to 
their aid as the national authorities shall from time to 
time demand ; that never bas her determination to 
support the government, or her assurance of final suc- 
cess, been stronger than to-day ; as she was with the 
—- enter, so will she be the last to leave the field 
hae every armed traitor has disappeared from the 











| 





Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re- 


quested to forward copies of these resolves to the com- 
manders of Massachusetts regiments in the field, with 


the request the. i 

: ae a 'y be communicated to their re- 
Pst is it that the Legislature has not yet taken any 
ction upon the President's Emancipation Proclama- 
tion? Tt ought to have done so at the earliest mo- 





may be able to read it. 


iment at Readville. They were recruite 


LOUIS NAPOLEON Fangs, 


Louis Napoleon has been flanked 
will of Great Britain is expressed ie 
inglish aristocrats are cowed. 
Prussian people also, is anything but Pleas ‘ 

ism and Kingcraft. They begin to mm 10 Lag 
Prussia is to lead the German Confederacy 
makes a virtue of necessity, and, being now ; 
im the face of British Anti Slavery to cats 


: hah, 
dom in the Southern States of North Ameri 5 


he Domai, 
Plainly, tha: 
Th io 

c Atlitude oy , 


Show tgs ’ 


Napei, " 


tires gracefully, and with much French hum 

telling his allies that he must take care of bale ml 
they must give up their slaves, and get sabe 
if they can; but if they do not do the iin a se 
and allow him to make the best of their nae 
tion, then he will unite England, Russia snr 
against them, and shut them out from all i he 
whatever. © Pettlegy 


It is, understood that such was the Proposal mee 

~ . ne % Made », 
the French Cabinet within a few Weeks, and gin : 
intended resignation of M. Drouyn de Hays, ma 
mains to be seen how he will get out of hte M Mi 
breeches, which are so inconveniently and aaa m 
tight, that many men feel assured that if Pt, 
to conquer,” there will be a fearfy| rent. ‘Ty 
tempt to be singularly humane, directly after me 2 
napping of the Egyptian colored soldiers “ am i 
the most unhealthy portion (/a tierra caliens,) . : 
co, does not look much like a lamb under a ¢ 
skin, but it does look very much like a wolf " 
fox’s skin. Having patience to wait a {& a 
greater developments will be presented, ¢ 
unmasking at.ctocratic intrigues and 
spiracies. 

In the face of all these events, it js difficult tp 
a truth more superficial and apparent, than that 
for the highest interest of the United States ; arn m 
the colored people, and to give them, by an sb 
certain fee simple of land sufficient for each family’, 
support: they then would have something to jy, tn 
fight for. Until this is done, there is no permanent sq 
curity here. 

You may observe, that Napoleon uses the fame 
method of flattery to the British people, that thei 
did to the crow who had some cheese in its beak. He 
sits at the foot of the tree, and tells corvus whats 
beautiful white plumage he has ; and this is jeeuitica. 
ly calealated to luli suspicion and drug national pride 
No one doubts that he is an able man, and M. Droor, 
de l’Huys a yet more able minister: Yet, 80 far gs ip. 
terfering to conquer and possess the soil of an yo: 
fending people in Mexico, both have committed = 
litical misdemeanor, which unites to concenty he 
jealousy, distrust, and condemnation of the people of 
every civilized nation. The Emperor has known ani 
is making bows to a power which looms UP to hig 
practised vision, of growing gigantic dimensions pj 
| strength. Whether he will or not, when it has prope 
ed its bed, it will occupy the same, thanking God M n 
for the mercy of rest. In THE MEAN TIME, HEIs cos 
TINUED ; but if he wiil take good counsel from they 
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of many waters and mighty thunders, then he w 
| & wise thing, by developing the creating capacity of 
France to feed its multitudes, and shortening the js 





grain and fruits ; and thus prepare and open paths fe 
the escape of hungry and rebellious stomachs 

No colonization by force is needed, either on tk 
broad prairies of North America, or the pampas of te 
South. It only requires an absence of an inordin 
| lust for power and wealth at home, which will pen 
the French conscripts the privilege of bettering the 
condition, by sending them abroad; and that might 
be done in communities, if desired. 

It will be a hard matter to convince reasoners thi 
he is benefitting the French people, and laying a bass 
for their freedom, by deporting them to the hot lands 
of Mexico; for with what consistency can a Fren 
soldier, who has helped to free Ltaly, overrun Mexice 


| tances and expense of reaching the great regions jy 


is not impossible that France also may be heard 
CARBON 
magna —— 
0G We have received the Continental Mote 

LY for April, which presents the following table 

contents :—The Wonders of Words; The C 

Pictures from the North; The New Rasselas; The 
Chained River, by Charles Godfrey Leland ; How the 
War affects Americans, by Hon. F. P. Stanton; Pre 
moted ; Henrietta and Vulcan, by Delia D. Colton 
Ethel, by Martha Walker Cook ; The Skeptics of the 
Waverly Novels, by Charles Godfrey Leland; 4 
Merchant's Story, by Edmund Kirke ; A Chapter 
Wonders, by Perth Granton ; The Return, by Edw ard 


Sprague Rand, Jr.; The Union, by Hon. R 

Walker; Down in Tennessee; Poetry and Portic 
Selections ; Flag of our Sires, by Hon. R. J. Walker 
A Fancy Sketch; Our Present Position—its Darigen 
and its Duties ; the Complaining Bore ; Literary ) 


tices ; Editors’ Table. For sale by all booksellers 
_ 

A Nationa Fast. The President, in complian’ 
with the request of the Senate, has designated Thu 
day, the 80th of April, as a day of National humilt 
tion, fasting and prayer, and concludes his proce 
tion as follows :— 


“ Let us, then, rest humbly in the hope authori 
by the divine teaching, that the united ery of te ™ 


tion will be heard on high and answered with blessings 


no less than the pardon of our national sins, #0 |) 
restoration of our divided and suffering country 
former happy condition of unity and peace 
os . loetted hea 
What! Divine pardon and blessing solicite’, ¥ 
bert 
nearly a million of slaves are exempted from ™ 
tion by the President’s Proclamation ! 
- —— oe 


Copperhead 


Legis 


Metuopist GeneRAL CONFERENCE. 
treason, though rampant in the New Jersey 
ture, finds no favor in the Methodist Church ot = 
State. The General Conference on Tuesday !4*, 
a vote of 102 to one, passed resolutions denounce"? ' 
utter wickedness of the Rebellion ; affirming the | cs 
mount duty of sustaining the Government at al 
ards ; the propriety of suspending at this crivica wa 
all embittered controversy as to measures, - . 
slavery of being the prime cause of the war, ave ®) 7 
pathizing with the President and heads of _= 
ments “in this trying condition of our national affairs, 
and that nothing within our power to render ' 
support of the Administration, and the most ¥'5 - 
prosecution of the war for the conquest and subjay 
tion of the Rebellion, shall be withheld.” 


_ 





op the 


. patios 
Emanciratl 


ARKANSAS PLANTERS AND THE ‘ 


Prociamatiox. A delegation of planters 170 © 
kansas, claiming to be loyal, waited upon the —_ = 
with the request that the operation of the Emanciy* 
tion Proclamation be suspended in a portio® : 

State. The request was courteously but firmiy & 
clined by the President, who reminded the ne 
that Peter once made strong protestations 0! aa m 
to the Lord, but afterward annulled them by ae 
denying Him whom he had chosen to serve 
added that in this he did not wish to imitate Peter 

- - - ae 


y 1NTO 
SELLING Massacnuserts Cororep Bor* 


Staverr. We stated a few days since, that 1¥° ° 
ored boys, Charles L. Ames, of Dedham, sere" 
Col. Burrell of the Mass. 42d, and Charles Jacko?" 
West Roxbury, servant to Dr. Cummings of 2 ost 
regiment, had been sold into slavery by ‘¢ roast 


a riment 
rebels, after the capture of a portion of that Te" 


at Galveston. The Norfolk County Journal s43* es 
the mother of one of the lads was in Roxbury a 
week, and is suffering untold anguish in View a 
fate which has befallen her child. 
ee a3 four 
Tue Cororep Reoiment. There are 20% * 
full companies in the colored regiment, a Read 
The men are improving rapidly in drill, and the . rf 
cers are confident that it will be an excellent ™ 
ment. West: 
About fifty soldiers, recruited in Albany and ap 
ern New York, arrived in Boston on Friday tee 
week, en route for the camp of the 54th (colore !) 7 
d by Fredet 





ment on coming together in January. 


ick Douglass, by whom they were accompanied: 
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When Prussia, Germany and Italy have spoken, it 
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CHAPTER VII. 

a xew ENGLAND SLAVEHOLDER. 


T ater the elevation, the deeper the descent in | 
tty voverbiale The philosophy of this axiom, 
er life, seems to be found in the cir- | 
hose intense susceptibi ities, which, | 


e higher powers, render every 


falling, ** i s 
niied to Inn 

as app 
mstance that t 
dj with th 








physical sign of slavery, sin, or even a Southern 
clime. Hearts have the same hue throughout human- 


| ity, and that was all the mother gave of herself. 


“Another Adela!” exclaimed the enraptured parent, 
when the dreadful trial-hour was passed—and he 
promised freedom and fatherhood. 

But faithlessness at the commencement of such a 
carcer was not likely to be foliowed by faithfulness, 
for that career was death-tainted from the outset. 
With all the fearful acceleration which circumstances 


| gave the natural velocity of that headlong tempera- 


i 

| is proof positive that he was nota negro. He claimed 
to be a South-American Spaniard, and probably had 
Indian blood in his veins. 

Speaking of the death of Langer, the Free Press 
says :— 

“But he (Faulkner) was got into the prison en- 
closure unharmed, without a single sacrifice. All 
would have been well, and the mob would have soon 
dicpersed, had it not been for a wanton and malicious 
act of certain members of the provost guard toward 
the exasperated citizens. Without orders from any 
ber of rand shots were 








en allie ; ; reliable authority, a n 
ia + of elevation accessible, are. Bieta of the ee ment, it wheeled downward, as a comet wheels | fred pre come into the crowd, several of them 
ve influences to the same extent, if brought once under) som the clear night-heaven of the North into taking effect, and one man, Charles Langer, being ‘ht 
* away, With this, of course, the condition that | ine shrowding: saists' sad: Wabiidieta, weenie Genial: stantly killed—shot through the heart. . . . The sigh 
their #4) ; uch to do: and this matter | : y South- | of the bleeding corpse of the dead man, and the groans 
ge call cemperamment has muc ; .d properties of | °™ sky. Every unholy passion grew to tyrant pro- | of half a dozen more who were wounded, kindled anew 
temperament depe nds ta pati fs nf ' os | portions in its unrestrained indulgence, until those | ‘€ flames of insubordination and frenzy.” 
being, acted upon by climate and ca yew: : iB '™S | who had loved, no less than those who feared, hailed | Now let me examine this. According to the testi- 
ie a the individual of moral accountabi ay. : 4 bid with joy that summons which seemed to set them free, _ mony given at the coroner’s inquest, it is true that 
‘a ns. The freewet, and BNA GOES Yo 50% a | so great was the release, even while yet brute bond- several of the soldiers fired without orders either from 
ie in chroosing the influc poke 4 an bag isis-cal | OP and bondwomen. Two other children were born | the Sheriff or from the officer in command. This is 
“pile powers. Once in every earth-life the crisis-ca | of the same parentage, on both sides, with the blue- to be regretted very much. But if the Free Press 
«, given. Blessed! if the irrevocable pp id nF eyed Adela; but they were the offspring of a later means, as it undoubtedly does, when it says the act 
Get thee hence, Satan : be oe vos pa | period, when evil predominated in the father’s soul, | Was “ wanton and malicious,” that the soldiers fired into 
worship ¢ Lord thy God, and oe ee | and had little of her ideal beauty and rare endowment. | the erowd without provocation, I can only say it is 
serve.” hess 1! for, as the eh or spe ‘i saved The seal of servitude was too obvious, although far speaking in its usual manner—totally disregarding 
their native darkness, the gates of light are opened, | «the ordinary level of their caste—Harry and | facts. According to the testimony, the mob pelted 
by ministering angels, Upon 465380 pak Se | Haldah were twins. |them with stones, clubs and brickbats from the City 
[oes it seem as if the balance of diststhation ye | The education of Adela lacked system, yet was by | Hall to the jail, a distance of, probably, half a mile ; 
| out of poise, in that one temperament 1s £0 non | no means neglected, her mother being quite competent | 4nd while standing before the jail, at the time Langer 
. susceptible than another t Regard it pet to direct it; besides which, the frequent visits of | ¥as slot, they were attacked from a blacksmith shop 
ie value of the conquest is jae i penventien $F Se | Hugh Berkeley, during his school holidays, helped to | in the vicinity, not only with stones, but firearms! 
power of the temptation, and a ae : ie eg | give practical vigor and directness, no less to her habit Neither is it true that “the groans of half a dozen 
iritual force is the compensation. Yo Go of mind than to her attainments. The boy was never | ™ore wounded ” helped to exasperate the mob. None 
ii i st. had he chosen the path of selfishness, gens | happier than when the beautiful child, two years his were hurt in the crowd but Langer. On the contrary, 
elevation which beckoned and called to him, would | junior, bent over the same books or joined in the same | several soldiers were hurt; one, being struck in the 
have become the absolute extreme of what be was. | games with him. His mother encouraged these visits, head with a stone, had to be carried into the jail-yard, 
A hols Will inspired a finely executive Smpernennne: | asa part of the ksiowledge, from observation, which | bleeding ! 
pid the merit lie in the temperament, oF the Willt.la | was to establish him for ever among the champions of | The Free Press next tries to convey the idea that 
the Will, answers the less successful, and therefore | freedom, as she trusted. They had their effect on | the mob were again “exasperated” by finding the 
ane ra everybody. Had a rebellious Will directed the | both, for time, for eternity. i “negroes” armed in the cooper shop which was so 
yume, would then the fault have been in the tempera- It was a sad hour for Adela when Hugh came to the | barbarously attacked and destroyed. I will not say 
ment! The same answer must follow. | plantation to inform her that he was going to Massa- | positively there is no truth in this, but we have no 
But, says some one, how is it that repentance suc: | chusetts, to finish his education at Harvard University, other authority for it than the word of that paper. 
coeds repentance, and lapse and return follow ons Cambridge. But he also told her, as he kissed, at| The damnable scenes which followed have not been 
other ngain and again, if there is one period of choice, | parting, the blushing, tear-wet cheek of sixteen, that too vividly painted by the Free Press, but when it 
only, in a life-time * That one choice determines the | “Uncle Edward bad promised him, on his honor,” as | goes on to say that “ no force in Detroit would be suffi- 
direction, the tone or key-note of the whole after life, | he knelt before the ruined man and pleaded for the | ciently powerful to quell the riot,” it utters a palpable 
although sume of the de tails of action may not har- | boon, that she should be freed and sent North as soon | falsehood. The fact is that neither the Mayor of the 
nise with it. We are habitants of fleshly dwel- | as she was eighteen. “ If he does n’t keep this prom- city, nor any of the Aldermen, nor the police, nor the 


that lack, miserably, oftentimes, harmony and | 
to bring these into fitness and beauty by | 
energetic inward harmonies, is a duty we | 
| and essential, which is so vitally acted 

but this cannot be effected by one | 


pot 
nogs 
proportion ; 
owe the inware 
upon while it acts ; 
effort of the Will, however heroic an@ righteous. I 
perfecthess 18 the persistent aim, the key-note | 


l there may be occasional jars in the 


this 
js true, althoug 


measure. 


| performed the Whitsunday service recorded in our | 


ise, Adela,” said the youth, with a determined em- | 
phasis of voice and manner, “I will come and take you 
myself, as soon as I am twenty-one.” The cousins 
next met, when the choir and the candidate mutually 
first chapter. 
The same promise had been made, by her deeply- | 


sinning brother, to the dying Mrs. Berkeley, respect- | 


ing Adela. Neither had any weight with the lost | 


Sheriff of the county, nor the Chief of thesfire depart- 
ment, tried to arrest the mob or to extinguish the 
flames! After the prisoner was lodged in jail, and 
the provost guard discharged, not a voice nor hand was 
raised by any of the constituted authorities to restore or- 
der, or preserve life or property! On the contrary, 
though present, individually, in the crowd, they turned 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of citizens to interpose 
their authority. Champ, the Chief of the fire depart- 


Do we forsake and doom & cherished friend for one | man, for New-England cupidity had swallowed up ment, when appealed to to play on the burning house 


All that is tender and noble and just in us| 
y ' 
says xo! Seven times the gifted and graceful Mag- | 
at 4 a 
sen repeated her offence ; yet the Sinless One saw 


error * 


that was not the fone of her being, and loved and lifted 


every other characteristic of the land of his birth and 
culture. It was immediately upon the departure of 
his mother that Hugh was matriculated at Cambridge ; | 


| his father left, soon after, for a protracted tour of Eu- 


of a black man, said he would try and preserve the 
dwellings of whites, but could do no more. The mob 
was not large, and was composed, as the Free Press 
said, a day or two subsequently, ‘‘of boys of from ten 


until she stood firm. The “ beloved disciple” “ae sel-| rope and the Holy Land. Thus every external secu- | to e/ghteen years of age.” These are facts; the author- 
fisl) and passionate as a boy, yet the Master folded | rity for the two Adelas, mother and daughter, was re- 


him to Lis bosom, because he caught the latent music | 
: P ° | 
of the key-note of a life in harmony with his own. | 


moved, near the period of their greatest peril an@ need. 
Letters sometimes passed between Hugh and Adela, | 


Peter, certainly, was not selected as the corner-stone | but, for some reason or other, the long intervals were | 


of Christianity because he was wayward and impetu- | 
ous: nor did that one, terrible denial change the opin- | 
jon of his all-comprehending friend. Sad was the 
Divine One, indeed—grieved to the depths of his ten- 
der humanity—but not for a moment unforgiving ; for 
“ Peter went out, and wept bitterly.” 
Dear reader, do you feel inclined to chide me for | 
Lay it down, then, I pray 
I must write what I think 


this prosy preamble ? 


you—another may not. 


failed, entirely, to reach their destination. 
other occupation for his thoughts than the slave-girl,” 
she would say, very sadly, but so secretly that even | 
her mother did not hear. } 


evil! 


made longer by delays in transporting, and often they 


“ He has | 


! 
Ah, how knotted and linked are the powers of | 
Admit one, freely, and how shall you excluce 


the rest? Licentiousness and its lavish wastes soon | 


ities of the city could have prevented any outrage, 
had they desired to do so. But they were democrats ! 

In making this sweeping accusation against the po- 
lice of the city, I have not forgotten, nor do I mean to 
forget, the gallant Chief of Police, the chivalrous 
Dennis K. Suciivan. All through the riot, this he- 
roic Irishman braved alike the jeers of his comrades, 
the threats of the mob, and the silent, cowardly pres- 
ence of thousands who, instead of encouragement, only 
threw cold water upon his exertions to restore order! 

The act of this man alone gives the lie to the acting 
Mayor and his Copperhead organ, the Detroit Free 


exhaust the most abundant resource, and the soul’s | Press, that there was not foree enough in the city to 


ani feel—what my versatile theme suggests to @ Ver-| worst madness follows the realization of emptiness | quell the riot ; for, when the mob made a rush for the 


satile mind; then, although everybody may not be| gnyg produced. 


Enough of sleepless terrors and | 


African Methodist Episcopal Church, crying in their 


pleased with everything I say, everybody is likely to | wasting anxieties had the elder Adela known for two | frenzy, “ Down with the nigger church! death to Ab- 


accept something I say. 


| years, in shielding her beautiful first-born from the | olitionists!’’ Dennis K. Sullivan, solitary and alone, 


Edward Herman chose, freely,eat the crisis hour. | despot passions of a futher! Successful, thus far, | took his stand upon the porch of that hell doomed 
He gave his susceptible temperament to the direction, | she had been, but the end was not yet. Baffled at | building, pistol in hand, and warned the infuriated 
not of the sweet will of Kate Kent, but of all unright-| eyery point, the direst malice possessed the demonized devils before him that the first man who put hand or 
eousness. Might she not have helped, perhaps saved} ono The deadly threat, hissed behind his shut teeth, | foot upon it must die. They knew the man—they heed- 


him, had she been strong enough for the effort in his | 
Kate Kent knew, for she had seen, 
what the life of a slaveholder is. Born and reared 
in freedom, her sonl had been reborn into its blesse 


chosen destiny ¢ 


wa’ not wholly crushed to the mother’s ear. 

Among the somewhat importunate creditors of the | 
ruined Herman was a Mr. Belmaine, from one of the 
counties on the Appomattox. In his calls of business, | 


ed the warning—the building was saved ! 

Iam afraid I am crowding too much upon your 
columns; yet I cannot close without saying what 
all here and in Detroit know to be true, viz: that the 


health and immortality by an irksome visit of half) )6 had chanced to see the youthful Adela. From that | outrage of this man upon this girl was not the cause, 
ayearon the plantation of a relative in Louisiana. | gm, his demands upon his debtor were unceasing and | only the occasion, of the riot. The Free Press has 
She knew what her own position necessarily must) exorbitant, yet he hesitated not to affirm, that a bill of | been engaged, ever since the rebellion broke out, to 


be—a position from which’ every woman of delicacy, sale of that lovely, innocent girl should cancel all ob- | excite the depraved and ignorant to the commission 
self-respect, and holy affection, instinctively recoils. | ligations. The proposition was at first indignantly of just such an act! The war has been denounced 
Hind her Edward chosen to become @ missionary on | repelled by the father, although not from parental in- | by this vile sheet as “an Abolition jig”—“ a nigger 
Southern soil, at whatever peril of health and life, | stinct; then the diabolic scheme entered his mind, | war ”’—and “a war to put negroes above foreigners,” 
wil whatever repulsive and heart-rending scenes, | ghat she should first minister to his unnatural desires, | inasmuch as the U. S. Attorney General had decided 
sie would have clung to his side, sharing toil and| then to his pecuniary needs. Thwarted in the for- | that they were citizens ; and, hence, this Copperhead 





tter; and she did die in her fondness and faithful- 


the mother, the latter was determined upon with fren- | 


‘miger with a heroic heart. But this—she could die) jer, at every turn, by the ubiquitous guardianship of | organ truly argued, were “legally eligible to be elect- 


ed Presidents of the United States,” from which office 


ness. One more form of martyrdom exacted of in-| gioq energy of purpose. The terms of the bargain, | foreigners were constitutionally debarred. No means 
hocence and truth, at this remote distance, by the} ang the arrangements for getting possession of the | have been untried by this paper to inflame and foster 
Pesonous and poisoning “ system.” | unfortunate girl without any outbreak, were overheard | a prejudice against this truly peaceful people. 


Che Herman plantation, as we shall hereafter call 
it, had been for several generations celebrated for the | 


; | 
beauty of its slave-women. Prominent among these, | 


by the mother—it matters not how. The occasion of | 
Christmas festivities on the plantation was to be im-} 
proved for the accomplishment of this nameless out- | 


When a draft was ordered, the people were told 
their friends would have to be exposed to hardships 
and death “ for niggers ’’—and wher it was proposed, 


at the time of Mr. Berkeley’s decease, was an octo- | rage. It lacked ten days of the time when the scheme | in Congress, to raise regiments of colored troops, the 


Toon 


1 girl of eighteen, whom that gentleman had | 
shielded, thus far, from the doom that so often sacri- | 
five 

B 
‘ne through generations; endowed, unmistakably, 
with Berkeley gitts and graces, and stamped with 
Berkeley ‘invaments, the father had determined, in | 


tis pride and affection for Adela, to give her an edu- 
ca | 


in the families of his legitimate children, and, in due 
Ume, enfranchise her. 

Pyment of debt, was deferred until the marriage of 
s0Me one c : i 

Some one of his acknowledged family should create 
When f » i i 

when free, she would take her destiny into her own 
hands 


" sactilegiously, yet dared not harm. Her existence } 


Was scarce q i i i ; 
searcely known to his family, up to this time, | 

OWing 

His death i 

* Geath was sudden, leaving no moment for con- 

sideration isi 

“ration of or provision for the future of Adela. 

‘here is no de 


Toon girl 
+ girl 


ysubt the grace and beauty of the octo- 
oh had much to do with the hasty decision of 
“ard Herman for his Southern investment. Too 
we Ge Rev. Frederic Berkeley saw the danger to 
he had unwittingly exposed the accomplished 


; 


‘ey young woman ; but with. Southern bias on | 


¥ 


ar 


‘ide of slavery, he reasoned, plausibly, that she | You have quoted an account of the late copperhead | 


hari fallen into worse hands than those of a | 
Sew Englander! . 
“ngiander! Counselled his brother-in-law to | 


Tee a 


~~ Pecuniary obligations , 
‘sitive wife 
Wor 


studiously guarded his 
rom a knowledge of facts as they really 
‘en, convinced he had done all in his power 
‘apless girl, so nearly allied to him by blood, 


Rare one 
and 


th 
he 


sig} 


eh of regret at the unfortunate necessity, 
turned to minister, devoutly, at God’s altar! To 
Fi . the lives and inspire the worship of immortal 
-- To break the bread of communion and pour 
te Of sacrifice in memory of Him who lived and 


= — all, but especially for the friendless and op- 
Pressed | 


. d Adela loved the fair, fascinating Northman— 
aA She loved him! She believed his promises 
“age; for she thought, as so many of the en- 
ainly thought, that New England was 

the down-trodden and wronged, every 
Adela loved Edward Herman, as those who 
Be Fae nay dote on one. She loved, and trusted, 
Se ae all. The struggle was great—the 
ar Foluntary death, inevitable—she loved and 
inet Z dia not prefer death. And thus, while 
te sweet ™ uence of this all-controlling sentiment, 
ties fe was fading into the morning twilight 
uty in the Valley of the Connecticut, another 

ottng was lighting for time, under the same 

of the — outside the eastern wall of the Valley 
“Senandoah. How that absorbed, brooding 





slaved 
faved have y 


* Inend of 
Phe 


have § 


De 
a 


anp of 


nivence 


} , x. s 
“send her North—he would himself assume } 


was thus matured and agreed upon. 


. . As I turn to commit to the more ample space of | er 
‘is victim in the very dawn of womanhood. | another chapter the details of this Christmas week, I ‘columns of this sheet have never failed to slander | 


sched by the best blood of Virginia, in a direet | beg leave to assure the reader that the distasteful | and villify this oppressed race ; and when, very often | 
events, indicated rather than described, in this, are | 
not fiction or exaggeration, but the wo-fraught spirit | 


of hideous fact. 


Sihieieiihoin d My province is not to treat of whipping-posts, lashes 
wa which would qualify her to act as governess and bloodhounds; these have been shown to the pub- i 
| to the Government and the war, no one here doubts. 


lic on pages glowing with genius and blistered with 


This last gift, or, rather, just) tears; but of those yet more poignant experiences | 


which come of slavery’s more intimate relations with | i 
|ble night, the cry was, “ Death to niggers and Aboli- 


civilization—the inward wounds and suffering, which 


position she was to fill, through apprehension that, |), ingenious balsam, from any human hand, can heal | 


or assuage. Fortunate shall I esteem myself, if one 


and he should lose sight of a daughter he doted | heart is stirred to deeper throbbings for the ills, and | 


a more burning, righteous indignation for their cause ; 
trebly fortunate, if one manly or womanly will is 


“homes, lives aud a land, shall be thus blighted and 
desecrated no more. i 


a 


THE COPPERHEAD RIOT AT DETROIT. 


Poystiac, Mich., March 23, 1863. 
Mr. Garrison :—In the Liberator of the 13th inst. 





riot in Detroit, from the Free Press of that city, which 


may lead your readers to erroneous conclusions in | 
i 


regard to that disgraceful affair. 

In the first instance, let me state what my means 
of information are about it, so that ny statements may 
be taken for what they are worth, andnomore. Pon- 
tiac is twenty-five miles from Detroit, by rail. The 
morning and evening papers of the latter.city are 
read here about an hour after publication. I read the 
Republican paper every day, and the Free Press occa- 
sionally. I was not present at the riot, but have had 
letters from friends who were there, and have seen 
others who were present. I have been acquainted in 
Detroit for the last thirty-three years, having lived 
there along time—the greater portion of my family 
having been born there. 

In addition to this, I have seen the published ac- 
count of the evidence given before the coroner's 
court upon the body of the German, Langer, and, 
also, that of the colored man, Boyd. These are my 
means of informatiog. I will now go on to state 
what I believe to be the wrong impressions which 
the article you have quoted tends to convey. 

In the first place, it speaks of the prisoner, Faulk- 
ner, as “a negro.” Faulkner was not a negro, but a 
democratic negro-hater! He would not permit a negro 
to enter his saloon. He was not only a negro-hater, 
but a democratic voter of the true copperbead variety, 
whose name had been registered in the ward in 
which he resided for several years. After I inform 





ate 
b Man, reproduced lineament and coloring of what 
cu! The beautiful, blue-eyed babe bore no 


you that democrats formed the Constitution of this 
State, I need not say that the fact of his being a voter 


rabble were again assured that the Abolitionists intend- 
ed to put “nigger officers” over them. The local 


in self-defence, one of them has been engaged ina 
row of any kind, it has invariably been proclaimed 
by immense sensation capitals, in the Free Press, 
“A DISGRACEFUL NIGGER RIOT!” 

That all this has been done to create an opposition 


And the rabble are acting up to their instructions. 
Eye and ear witnesses say that all through that terri- 


tionists!” “After we get the niggers cleaned out, 
we will attend to the Abolitionists |” &c. 

The Free Press knew all the time, from the com- 
mission of Faulkner's crime (if he committed any) to 
the instant of his sentence, that he was not a negro; 


‘0 his sensitive, jealous watchfulness of her.: peryed to an inflexible purpose, that hearts and | and yet it howled twice a day, all that time, about 


| this “ nigger outrage upon an orphan child”’! I say 
| it knew he was not a negro; and my proof is, that one 
of its editors was his attorney, and now says, (so lam 
| informed, ) that he thinks him innocent! 
Yours, respectfully, 
EDW. M. MACGRAW. 


—_--- rr er lir/sa 


INQUIRY RESPECTING THE TARIFF. 


Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Sir—In a speech of George Thompson, 
|which appeared in the Liberator of Feb. 27th, Mr- 
Thompson is represented as saying that the tariff had 
no existence in the list of grievances put forth by the 
| rebels, and that there never was a tariff for which a 
| majority of the Southern representatives did not vote, 
| and against which a majority of the Northern repre- 
| sentatives did not vote. I should be glad to learn 
through the Liberator, whether Mr. Thompson is not 
| mistaken in each of these statements. “I have no 
| doubt but it was for unlimited liberty to enslave ne- 
| groes that the South rebelled, but I have always un- 
| derstood that they have been the advocates for free 
trade,in opposition to “ protection,” so calied,while the 
| North, or chiefly the Eastern States, have gone for 
| bigh tariffs, under the pretence of promoting home 
| manufactures, but really for the same reason that 
| slaveholders hold on to slavery, that is, robbing the 
bulk of the people for the benefit of a favored, selfish 
and dishonest class. 

Yours, traly, GEO. SUNTER. 
Brantford, Canada West, March 11th, 1863. 








Rerty. Mr. Thompson is substantially correct in 
his statement. Up to the time of secession, the 
South had always determined the policy of the Gov- 
ernment; and whether it was a bank or a tariff, 
peace or war, nothing succeeded against her resolute 

But on the tariff she was not a unit, but di- 
vided like the North. All her “free” professions 
have been cant and hypocrisy. 











TOR. 








EARL RUSSELL TO LORD LYONS. 

On January 17, 1863, Earl Russell addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Lord Lyons respecting the President's 
Emancipation Proclamation :— 

“My Lorp,—The Proclamation of the President of 
the United States, inclosed in your Lordship’s dispatch 
of the 2d inst., appears to be of a very strange nature. 

It professes to emancipate all slaves in places where 
the United States authorities cannot exercise any juris- 
diction, nor make emancipation a reality ; but it does 
net decree emancipation to slaves in any States or 
parts of States ovcupied by Federal troops, and sub- 
ject to United States jurisdiction, and where, there- 
fore, emancipation, if decreed, might have been car- 
ried inte effect. 

It would seem to follow that, in the Border States, 
and also in New Orleans, a slave-owner may recover 
his fugitive slave by the ordinary process of law, but 
that in the ten States in which the Proclamation de- 
crees emancipation, a fugitive slave arrested by legal 
warrant may resist, and his resistance, if successful, is 
to be upheld and aided by the United States authori- 
ties and the United States armed forces. 

The Proclamation, therefore, makes slavery at once 
legal and illegal, and makes slaves either punishable 
for running away from their masters, or entitled to be 
supported and encouraged in so doing, according to 
the locality of the plantation to which they belong, 
and the loyalty of the State in which they may hap- 
pen to be. 

There seems tu be no declaration of a principle ad- 
verse to slavery in this Proclamation. It is a measure 
of vans and a measure of war of a very questionable 


j kin : 


As President Lincoln has twice appealed to the judg- 
ment of mankind in his Proclamation, I venture to say 
I Go not think it can or ought to satisfy the friends 
of abolition, who look for total and impartial freedom 
for the slave, and not for vengeance on the slave- 





owner. am, &c., Russe.” 
LY FERS EES 
MATTERS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
GULF. * 


Editors of the Boston Traveller : 


On taking up a copy of the New York Evening Post 
of the 19th inst., I find accredited to your columns an 
extract from a business letter of Major General N. P. 
Banks, one paragraph of which is as follows :— 


“I notice in the papers of the North, that a report 
that certain regiments, or detachments, of soldiers of 
my command, have been ordered or permitted to re- 
turn to their masters, against their will, to stand guard 
over and to flog the slaves in this department. It 
gives me pleasure to be able to say that it is without 
foundation or justification. In fact, in statement and 
in implication, it is utterly and infamously false.” 


I am sorry the General does not, with the usual cau- 
tion of politicians, leave room in his statement for pos- 
sible facts that might not have come to his knowledge. 

I know one which I have several times stated to 
friends in the North since L left the Departmentof the 
Gulf, but which I always coupled with the allegation 
that in my opinion it had never come to the knowledge 
of the General Commanding that Department. It is 
true and will be believed, therefore, General Banks’s 
letter to the contrary notwithstanding; and to relieve 
him from any suspicion of having wilfully misrepre- 
sented facts in the history of his Department, and also 
to notify him of specific acts for their ‘ appropriate 
censure, to use his own phrase, if they be censurable 
at all, I make the following statements: 

On New Year’s day last, Major Harry Robinson, 
A. A. Q. M. of the Department of the Gulf, and my- 
self, were in the tent of Col. Benedict of the 162d 
N. Y. volunteers, at Camp Parapet—seven or eight 
miles above Gen. Banks’s headquarters. During our 
stay, that officer, of his own motion, and as a matter of 
interest, read to us a letter from a planter above the 
camp, in substance as follows :— 


“Dear Cor.,—Inasmuch as, in our conversation a 
few days ago, you volunteered to send me some men 
to aid me in controlling my negroes, about the time 
they expect to be freed by the action of the President’s 
Proclamation, should I need any assistance, and be- 
cause I anticipate trouble with them to-day, I will be 
obliged to you if you will send me some men for that 
purpose.” 


I do not remember the planter’s name, but I do re- 
member these facts: Ist, That the Colonel said he 
would send the men; 2d, That among us we discussed 


would not be a violation of the “‘ Additional Article of 
and 3d, That when, three or four days after I met the 


pany I think,) and that they did perform such duty. 

As to all this statement, except the last item, Major 
Harry Robinson, still in the Department of the Gulf, 
is a competent witness. 

I have also stated, and with the same qualification, 
what, though I did not see it myself, I have upon 
“the next best evidence,” as the lawyers say. The 
Chaplain of a regiment ought, in the nature of society, 
to be the most credible witness in it. 

The Chaplain of the 15th N. H. Volunteers stated 
to me and to others, and I to others still, on his au- 
thority, that a detachment of that Regiment, on the 
order of the Provost Marshal of Carrollton, six miles 
above Gen. Banks’s Headquarters, did, with their own 
hands, “ flog slaves.” 

Because, possibly upon these statements was based, 


withstanding his disclaimer—and_ because an unpleas- 
ant question of veracity is raised between the parties 


dispelled by his full statement of the case, I take the 
liberty of addressing you this note. 

No umbrage is taken at Gen. Banks's allegation that 
the rumor “is in fact, in statement, and in implication 
utterly and infamously false,” for I know he would 
not say of Major Robinson, or of Rev. E. M. Whee- 
lock, of Dover, N. H., the Chaplain alluded to, that 
|they would circulate an “utter and infamous false- 
| hood,” nor do I believe he would say the like of me. 
| lLonly repeat my regret, therefore, that from over- 
| sight, I doubt not, he has no saving clause for us. 
| Hoping as proud laurels as fall to the lot of any pa- 
triot may yet additionally adorn the brow of General 
Banks, and that this note may be credited to good 
intentions, 

lan, sir, yours very traly, 
J. K. HERBERT, 
Captain, A. A. G. Volunteers. 
| Revere House, Boston, March 23, 1863. 


} = —. P 
THE NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


The more I see of our colored regiments, and the 
more I converse with our soldiers, the more convinced 
Iam that upon them we must ultimately rely as the 
principal source of our strength in these latitudes. It 
jis perfect nonsense for any one to attempt to talk 
| away the broad fact, evident as the sun at noonday, 
| that these men are capable not only of making good 
| soldiers, but the very best of soldiers. The third 
Louisiana Native Guard, Col. Nelson, are encamped 
here, and a more orderly, disciplined, robust and ef- 
| fective set of men I defy any one to produce. 

An old European officer—one who has followed the 
| profession of arms from his very boyhood—said to me 
to day : “In one essential respect, sir, I believe that, 
in a short time, these colored soldiers will surpass any 
we have in our army—I mean in subordination, with- 
out which no army can be effective. We are in the 
habit of carrying our citizenship with us into the field; 
and that begets an amount of undue familiarity between 
officers and men that is often destructive of obedience. 
Toward the black man we feel none of these delicate 
sentiments of equality ; and he, on his part, has always 
been accustomed to be commanded. Beside this, he 
is acclimated ; knows the country thoroughly, and if 








.| called upon to fight, will fightin earnest; for he knows 


that if taken prisoner he will meet no mercy.” 

Col. Nelson, anxious to have an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting to the world what his command is capable of, 
j and thus put their manhood beyond all question, has 
implored Gen. Banks to put him in the foremost point 
of danger in the coming struggle, and says that his men 
are ready as himself to stake their lives upon the re- 
sult; but the General—doubtiess acting upon explicit 
orders—says they must, at present at least, be confin- 
eu to manning the fortifications here. 


FEELING TOWARD THEM. 


I am happy to say that the feeling toward these col- 
ored regiments, throughout the army, is undergoing 
the most rapid and extraordinary changes. Soldiers 
that—only a few months, nay, weeks ago—would have 
flown into a furious passion at the bare idea of a black 
man carrying a musket like themselves, now say, 
“ Oh, if you are going to give them white officers, that 
is another affair altogether.” —Corr. N. Y. Tribune. 


= ———$—_$——_——— 


2@™> Gen. Saxton’s brief report of the doings of the 
colored troops in Florida in taking and holding Jack- 
sonville, sets at rest the question of negro bravery. 
He says: “In every action, the negro troops have 
behaved with the greatest bravery ; never in a single 
instance, sd far as I can learn, have they fli F a! 
Gen. Saxton is of opinion that no event has created 
so much panic in the slave districts as this raid of col- 
ored troops. 


West Virorsia. The vote for the Amended 
(Emancipation) Constitution of this State is not only 
substantially unanimous, but it is quite heavy. 
are specimens :-— 





For the Constitution. Against it. 
Parkersburg, 629 1 
Weston, 294 1 
Clarksburg, 310 2 
Buckhannon, 350 0 
Moundsville, 274 1 





We have many more, but these will suffice. 


the question, whether the sending of them would or | 
War” and other statutes enacted by the last Congress ; 


Colonel, he told me he did send the men, (half a com- 


in part, the “rumor” of which Gen. Banks takes no- | 
tice in his letter—because the facts still remain, not- | 


who make these statements and Gen. Banks, which is | 


Necro-Hoxtixe wirnin Our Lines. Letters 
from the hospitals at Point Lookout, Md., say that the 
slave-catcher has recently made his appearance there. 
Months ago, persons calling themselves masters claim- 
ed as their own, negroes who had escaped from Vir- 
ginia as well as those who had the mistortune to be- 
jong to Maryland plantations. But, under General 
Orders j ‘in conformity with a law of Congress, 
no officer dared to surrender them. A few wécks 
since, a detachment of the “Lost Children” regi- 
ment stationed at this post was relieved by the “ Sec- 
ond Eastern Shore House Guard,” under the immedi- 
ate command of Col. Rogers, and the superior com- 
mand of Brig.-Gen. Lockwood, who s is a large 
| part of his time at the Point. Soon after the arrival 
| of this regiment, a negro-hanter made his appearance 
| in quest, not of a fugitive, but a “thief,” the slaves 
he sought having taken from their masters a boat in 
which to make their escape. The officer of the day 
was sent with a squad of men to hunt up the culprits, 
but was unable to find them, the law-abiding conva- 
lescent soldiers of the hospitals having means to se- 
erete them. Other so-called masters were more suc- 
cessful; having decoyed their prey beyond the lines, 
they laid in wait for them, and carried them off. Sev- 
eral instances of this have taken place. We hear 
that Gen. Lockwood, when remonstrated with on the 
subject, dectared that, in alllowing these things to be 
done, he is acting in strict conformity with general or- 
ders from Gen. Schenck, the commander of the De- 
partment. Those who know Gen. Schenck, and who 
remember the campaign on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, find it difficult to credit this assertion. 


>_> 


How Necro Sorpiers Benave. The Washington 
Star, hitherto one of the most bitter opponents ot the 
policy of employing negroes as soldiers, editorially 
said, a few days since: 


“We learned from Assistant Adjutant-General 
Townsend, on his return from the Department of 
South Carolina, facts concerning the condition of the 
first regiment of the kind brought into the field, that 
P us to hear at a later day of the success of 
the experiment. Col. Townsend assured us that they 
were remarkably well drilled, cleanly, and obedient 
troops, evincing a condition of discipline that augured 
well for their efficiency before the enemy. Already 
we have news that they are satisfactorily fulfilling 
these expectations. So-far, their first expedition into 
the interior has been a complete success, for they had, 
when last heard from, accomplished everything hoped 
for at the time from theth, and, besides, had so con- 
ducted themselves in the rebel country as to prove 
that, so far as they are concerned, the apprehensions 
entertained by many that wherever they penetrated, 
indiscriminate rapine, arson, and murder of defence- 
less non-combatants would attend their footsteps, 
were utterly groundless. On the contrary, it turns 
out that the United States have no more orderly and 
well-conducted troops in the service than this same 
negro regiment. It is due to the truth and the cause 
that these facts should be promptly realized by the 
country at large, as, if successful, the policy must be 
|of great importance in weakening the rebels and 
| strengthening the Union cause. ‘The good conduct of 
| these troops, and their success in the field, seem to 
| bid fair to dissipate popular prejudice against their 
| employment, while they will also be the means of in- 


| ducing nearly all the able-bodied contrabands to enlist 
| 








in our service as fast as they escape from the clutches 
> ” 
| of the rebels, 





—_ 


| Necro Recimeyts. Senator-General James H. 
| Lane, that bold type of Kansas character, in a late 
|speech which he made at a meeting of the Union 
| League, said: “ It has been said that a negro will not 
| fight, but that is a mistaken idea. What is it that 
renders one man more courageous than another? It 
is simply the degree to which a man’s nerves are 
exposed to danger. The man who is in constant dan- 
|ger soon becomes careless of danger, because his 
| nerves are hardened by that exposure. This being 
| the case, and a negro being exposed to danger from 
| the cradle to the tomb, it is natural that he should not 
fear it, and he will therefore make the most courageous 
of soldiers. A negro regiment, (continued Gen. Lane,) 
| you may rely upon it, never will be stampeded. In 
August last, I organized a regiment of blacks, and to- 
| day 2 is the best drilled regiment in the service of the 
world.” ; 
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“ Don’r Want TO BE Free!” A correspondent 
| of the N. Y. Zribune, with the Yazoo expedition, says : 








| The place where our boats are lying is a plantation 
owned by ex-Senator Gwin, of California, (now act- 
| ing as one of the confidential Cabinet in the soi-disant 
“Confederacy,”’) or rather his wife, in whose name 
| whatever property he owns is vested, for the reason 
| that a large defalcation, while holding office in this 
State some years ago, renders it unprofitable for him 
to hold any thing in his own right. 

The plantation presents, of course, a very desolate 
appearance. The main residence, or manor-house, is 
dilapidated in the extreme ; all the furniture has been 
removed, and the entire establishment is falling to 
decay. The negro quarters are all deserted, and the 
only blacks left are a few juvenile specimens, too 
young to appreciate the blessings of freedom, or claim 
the benefits of the Act of Emancipation. 
| Speaking of this subject, it is singular how totally 
devoid the negroes of Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
every other Cotton State in which I have been during 
}the progress of the war, are of fealty to their mas- 
ters, even when, as they say themselves, they hawe 
been well treated. Every one remembers how the 
Southerners were wont to boast of the attachment 
{and devotion of their sable bondmen; of the impos- 
sibility of inducing them to leave those who had taken 
| care of them in sickness and in old age, and whom 
| they regarded as their dearest friends 
This, like nearly every other assumption in Seces- 
| sia, is mere gallimatia. The blacks seem to have a 
| passionate love for liberty, and are constantly incur- 
| ring risks in its behalf that prove their attachment 
| thereto most indubitably. Not only field hands, but 
| house servants, who have been reared beneath the 
| softest influences and the choicest blessings of the pe- 
| culiar institution, with a strange ingratitude run away 
j at the first opportunity, weaning themselves at once 
} and for ever from the charms of slavery. 
| The truth of my statement is clearly shown here. 
| Though a number of the most valuable house-ser- 
| vants were taken away many months ago, the labor- 
lers on the plantation have all fled, oblivious of the 
| debt of affection they owed to Mistress Gwin and her 
| family. 
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| [2@A serious demonstration occurred at Provi- 
| dence, a day or two ago, among a portion of General 
Logan's division of the Seventeenth Corps, against a 
| single negro, who, an eye witness informs me, was 
|most unjustly set upon and cruelly beaten for the 
atrocious crime of being an African. A brave and 
| truly chivalrous gentleman, Captain Vogelson, having 
charge of the Commissary Department on the City ot 
| Madison, seeing the inhuman brutes were about to 
| kill the negro, rushed forward, pistol in hand, and res- 
| ened the poor black from their clutches at the peril of 
| his life. The mob, enraged at the escape of their vic- 
|} tim, tarned upon the captain, who assured them he 
would kill the first man who laid a finger upon him. 
They howled and roared, and crowded thick and men- 
acingly around him, but, like all such fellows, the 
ringleaders were cowards at heart, and stood in awe 
of one courageous, genuine man. 

The captain acted nobly and heroically. Bat for 
his coolness, he would have been torn limb from limb. 
He finally retired to the transport, when the mob made 
a wild rush, and would have destroyed the boat, and 
probably murdered all the negroes in thé neighbor- 
| hood, had not a guard been called out, when the crowd 
| was given a certain time to withdraw or be fired upon. 
| This decisive course had the desired effect, and sav- 








ed, no doubt, hundreds of lives. It is to be hoped the _ 


| ringleaders will be arrested and properly punished, 
for such conduct as theirs is most pernicjous in its in- 
| fluence, and enough to demoralize the whole army. 

| There is a growing disposition with some of our 
ebm to persecute and abuse the negroes, who are 
generally the most inoffensive creatures, on every pos- 
| sible occasion; and the sooner such ruffians and pol- 
troons are cured of their ruffianism, the more trouble 
the hangman will be spared, and the less our army 
will be disgraced.—Army Corr. N. Y. Tribune. 


* — 





Tue Reser Barsarities. The stories brought 
from the South by released prisoners who arrived 
here yesterday are being put in an official form by 
the Secretary of War, with a view to their official pub- 
lication, and perhaps also to the adoption of retaliato- 
ry measures. Judge-Advocate-General Holt took a 
number of depositions to-day on the subject. 

The accounts which the witnesses gave of the suf- 
fering to which they have been subjected, during 
more than a year of imprisonment, are beyond any- 
thing yet publicly known. Several of them belonged 
to the party of 22 Ohio boys whom Gen. Mitchell de- 
tailed after the battle of Corinth to destroy a railroad 
in Georgia, anc who were captured in the interior, 
treated as felons were before prisons were reformed, 
put in irons, starved, and denied light and air for nearly 
ayear. Seven of them were dragged in irons to the 
scaffold, and executed. Lieut. Burrett of Ohio, who 
received one hundred lashes on bis back rather than 
disclose the name of the leader of the expedition, was 
one of the witnesses.— Washington paper. 
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BH Several petitions having been presented to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature against the immigration o 
negroes, a Mr. McClellan presents a remonstrancr 
against allowing red-haired persons to so DU 
merous in the State. 


a A shameful statement is made that housc 
h in Detroit fear to rent their houses to thos 
who have been burned out and mobbed, and the ne 
groes, therefore, wander houseless in the streets. 




















ADDITIONAL RECEIPTS 
On account of the 29th Anti-Slavery Subscription Anniversary 


A. 8. Schieffelin, Esq., New York, $100.00 
Wm. P. Atkinson, Esq., Cambridge, 10.00 
Rev. Edgar Buckingham, Troy, N. ¥., 5.00 
Miss Helen Porter, Medford, 5.00 
Friend in Norfolk County, 5.00 
Mrs. Caroline E. Waite, Hubbardston, 2.00 
Mrs. Martha Smith, Plainfield, Ct., (2d do- 

nation, ) 10.00 
Mrs. Benjamin Barker, Olean, N. Y., 1,00 
8. F. Jennings, 

. 1.00 
N. Parsons, 25 
S. 8. Drake, 50 

; 25 


G. Bratz, (a young German,) of East Boston, gave, to be 
sold for the Anti-Slavery cause, a handsome violin, of his 
own construction. It may be seen at the Anti-Slavery of- 
fice, 221 Washington Street. 





GF CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Mer. 
cantile Building, 16 Summer Street, Hall No. 4. Rey. L. A. 
Sawrer, Translator of the Scriptures, will preach next 
Sabbath, at half past 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Sunsect—On the 8th chapter of Daniel, which is the 
2nd in the Hebrew series, and first of the Prophetic visions. 
The character of the vision, and its principles of interpre- 
tation, will be carefully considered, and its teachings noted. 





GF WENDELL PHILLIPS, Esq., will address the 
Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society, on Temperance and 
the Metropolitan Police, on Sunday forenoon next, at the 
MELopEon, where meetings of the Socitty are to be held 
for the remainder of the season, owing to repairs in the 
Musie Hall. 





GF” PLEDGES to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, made at the New England Anti-Slavery Convention, 
May, 1862, or previously to that time, are now fally due, 
and may be paid to the Treasurer, Epuunn Jackson, 22 
Chatham Street, or at the Anti-Slavery office, 221 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 

We ask the particular attention of all our friends con- 
cerned to the above notice, In the multitude of demands 
now made upon the sympathies and purses of all anti- 
slavery people, is there not danger that the claims of this 
old weather-beaten (yet we hope storm-proef ) Sosiety will 
be too much over-looked ? 

cc 

& MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D., has removed on 
695 Washington street, 24 door North of Warren. Par- 
ticular attention paid to Diseases of Women and Children. 

References.—Luther Clark, M. D.; David Thayer, M. D. 

Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 





DIED—In South Gardner, Thursday morning, March 
26th, of diptheria, ALice Marta Aten, aged 5 years and 
10 months, only child of A. Allen and Sarah Bent. 

We deeply sympathize with these faithful friends of suf- 
fering humanity in their present severe trial. They are 
not without many consolations ; and their abiding joy in 
her they have for a little time parted with, no man can take 
from them.—m. 

In Lexington, Kentucky, March Ist, Dexxis SeaLes, 
aged 78 years, a wealthy colored citizen of that place. He 
was for many years a dealer in horses, and accumulated a 
large property. [le was an honest and shrewd man, who 
was much respected by a large circle of whites as well as 
blacks, to whom he was well known. 





SCHOOL IN NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


MISS H. M. PAREHURST 


Will commence the Summer Term of her Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies, . 


On Monday, April 20th, 1863, 





MISS H. M.-PARKHURST, Teacher of Mental and Moral 
Science, Rhetoric, &c. 

MISS H. L. BOWEN, Teacher of Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences. 

MISS E. F. SHEPARD, Teacher of Languages. 

MISS F. E. NEWLAND, Teacher of Drawing, Painting 
and Penmanship. 

MISS A. J. STERLING, Teacher of Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. 

N [SS PARKHURST has had seven years of successful 

experience in the care of ® Boarding School in this 

State, besides several years of teaching in the best schools 

in Massachusetts, 

She designs and promises, that all branches of study un- 
dertaken in her School shall be thoroughly and efficiently 
pursued. 

Especial attention will be given to the health of the 
pupils. 

aily religious exercises will be held in the family and in 
the School. 

The School Year is divided into three terms : two of thir- 
teen weeks each, and one of twelve weeks. 

Board and Tuition in English Branches, per term, $60 ; 
per year, $175. 








Rererences.—Rev. T. J. Sawyer, D. D., Clinton, N. Y.; 
Rev. 8. W. Fisher, D. D., President of Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N. Y.; De Witt C. Grove, Mayor of Utica, N. Y.; 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, Albany, N. Y.; Henry Bigelow, M. D., 
Newton, Mass.; Dio Lewis, M. D., Boston, Mass.; Prof. 
H. B. Pierce, Principal of Model School, Trenton, N. J.; 
Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D., New York ; Rev. Austin Craig, 
D. D., Blooming-Grove, N. Y. 

For particulars, please address, 

MISS H. M. PARKHURST, 


april3-2m Newburgh, N. Y. 
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154 Washington St,, 5 doors South of Milk.« 
October 24. 6m 


LIFE OF CAPT. JOHN BROWN. 


TPNHE Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who was 

executed at Charlestown, Virginia, Dec. 2d, 1859, for 
an Armed At‘ack upon American Slavery ; with Notices of 
some of his Confederates, Edited by Ricnanp D, Wens. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 1861. 

A small fresh supply Of this interesting work, (whieh is 
prefaced by a fine photograph likeness,) wherein the char- 
acter and purposes of John Brown are set forth with great 
clearness and justice, has been received and is now for sate 
at this office. Price, ono dollar. Correspondents sefiding 
that sum will have a copy of the book sent them—postage 
ste Address, Sawvet May, Jr., 221 Washington Street, 








IMPROVEMENT IN 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing, 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 
MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER 


OULD inform the public that she bas removed from 
\ 223 Washington Street, to 
No. 31 WINTER STREET, 
where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair, 

She is sure to cure in nine cases out of ten, as she has 
for many years made the hair her study, and is suse there 
are none to excel her in producing a new growth of hair. 

Her Restorative differs from that of any one else, being 
made from the roots and herbs of the forest. 

She Champoos with a bark which does not grow in this 
country, and which is highly beneficial to the hair before 

ing th ve, and with prevent the hair from 


using the 
turning grey. ; 

She also has another for restoring grey bair to its natu- 
ral color in nearly all cases. She ae afraid to speak of 
her Restoratives in any part of the world, as they are used 
in every city in the country. They are also packed for ber 
customers to take to Europe with them, enough to lasttwo 
or three as they often say they can get nothing 
abroad like them. 








MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER, 
No. 31 Wiater Street, 


* 
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TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE: 
AN ADDRESS BY 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, ES8Q., 
DELIVERED AT NEW YORK, MARCH 11, 1863. 





(REVISED BY THE AUTHOR.] 





Lapies axp GEexTLemen—I have been requested 
to offer you a sketch, made some years since, of one of 
the most remarkable men of the last generation, 
the great St. Domingo chief, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
an unmixed negro, with no drop of white blood in 
his veins. My sketch is at once a biography and an 
argument—a biography, of course very brief, of a ne- 
gro and stat , which I offer you as an ar- 
gument in behalf of the race from which he sprung. 
Iam about to compare and weigh races; indeed, I 
am engaged to-night in what you will think the absurd 
effort to convince you that the negro race, instead of 
being that object of pity or contempt which we usually 
consider it, is entitled, judged by the facts of history, 
to a place close by the side of the Saxon. Now, races 
love to be judged in two ways—by the great men 
they produce, and by the average merit of the mass 
of the race. We Saxons are proud of Bacon, Shaks- 
peare, Hampden, Hancock, Washington, the stars we 
have lent to the galaxy of history ; and then we turn 
with equal pride to the average merit of Saxon blood, 
since it streamed from its German home. So, again, 
there are three tests by which races love to be tried. 
The first, the basis of all, is courage—the element 
which says, here and to-day, “This continent is 
mine, from the Lakes to the Gulf: let him beware 
who seeks to divide it!” (Cheers.) And the second 
is the recognition that force is doubled by purpose ; 
liberty regulated by law is the secret of Saxon pro- 
gress. And the third element is persistency, endu- 
rance ; first a purpose, then death or success. Of 
these three elements is made that Saxon pluck which 
has placed our race in the van of modern civilization. 

In the hour you lend me to-night, I attempt the 
Quixotic effort to convince you that the negro blood, 
instead of standing at the bottom of the list, is entited 
if judged either by its great men or its masses, either 
by its courage, its purpose or its endurance, .o a 
place as near ours as any other blood known in 
history. And, for the purpose of my argument, 1 
take an island, St. Domingo, about the size of South 
Carolina, the third spot in America upon which Co- 
lumbus placed his foot. Charmed by the magnificence 
of its scenery and fertility of its soil, he gave it the 
fondest of all names, Hispaniola, Little Spain. His 
successor, more pious, rebaptized it from St. Dominic, 
St. Domingo; and when the blacks, in 1803, drove 
our white blood from its surface, they drove our names 
with us, and gave it the old name, Hayti, the land of 
mountains. It was originally tenanted by fillibusters, 
French and Spanish, of the early commercial epochs, 
the pirates of that day as of ours. The Spanish 
took the Eastern two-thirds, the French the Western 
third of the island, and they gradually settled into 
colonies. The French, to whom my story belongs, 

became the pet colony of the mother land. Guarded 
by peculiar privileges, enriched by the scions of | 
wealthy houses, aided by the unmatched fertility of | 
the soil, it soon was the richest gem in the Bourbon 
crown; and at the period to which I call your attention, | 
about the era of our Constitution, 1789, its wealth was } 
almost incredible. The effeminacy of the white race! 
rivalled that of the Sybarite of antiquity, while the: 
splendor of their private life outshone Versailles, 
and their luxury found no mate but in the mad’ 
prodigality of the Cwsars. At this time, the island 
held about 30,000 whites, 20,000 or 80,000 mulattoes, 
and 500,000 slaves. The mulattoes, as with us, were 
children of the slaveholders, but, unlike us, the French 
slaveholder never forgot his child by a bondwoman. 
He gave him everything but his name—wealth, 
rich plantations, gangs of slaves; sent him to Paris 
for his education, summoned the best culture of France } 
for the instruction of his daughters, so that in 1790 | 
the mulatto race held one-third of the real estate and } 
one quarter of the personal estate of the island. But, | 
though educated and rich, he bowed under the same 
yoke as with us. Subjected to special taxes, he | 
could hold no public office, and, if convicted of | 
any crime, was punished with double severi- 
ty. His son might not sit on the same seat at} 
school with a white boy; he might not enter a} 
church where a white man was worshipping; he | 
must, if he reached a town on horseback, dismount 
and lead his horse by the bridle ; and when he died, | 
even his dust could not rest in the same soil with a | 
white body. | 

It was over such a population—the white man melted | 
in sensuality, the mulatto feeling all the more keenly | 
his degradation from the very wealth and culture that | 
he enjoyed, the slave, sullen and indifferent, heeding 
not the quarrels or the changes of the upper air,— | 
it was over this population that there burst, in 1789, 

the thunder-storm of the French Revolution. The 
first words that reached the island were the motto of 
the Jacobin Club—“ Liberty, Equality.”” The white 
man heard them aghast. He had read of the streets 
of Paris running blood. The slave heard them with 
indifference ; it was a quarrel in the upper air, which 
did not concern him. The mulatto heard them with 
a welcome which no dread of other classes could | 
quell. Hastily gathered into conventions, they sent 
to Paris a Committee of the whole body, laid at the 
feet of the National Convention, the free gift of 
6,000,000 of francs, pledged one fifth of their annual 
rental toward the payment of the national debt, and all 
they asked in return was, that this yoke of civil and 
social contempt should be lifted from their shoulders. 
You may easily imagine the temper in which Mira- 
beau and Lafayette welcomed this munificent gift of 
the free mulattoes of the West Indies, and in which 
the petition for equal civil rights was received by a 
body which had just resolved that all men were 
equal. The Convention hastened to express their 
gratitude for the liberal offer of their fellow-citizens 
of the Republic, and they issued a decree which 
commences thus: “Ali freeborn French citizens are 
equal before the law.” They selected Ogé—the 
friend of Lafayette, a Lieut. Col. in the Dutch service, 
the son of a wealthy mulatto woman, educated in 
Paris, the comrade of all the leading French Repub- 
licans—to carry the decree and the message of French 
Democracy to the island. He landed. The decree 
of the National Convention was laid on the table of 
the Genoral Assembly of the island. One old plan- 
ter seized it, tore it in fragments, and trampled 
it under his feet, swearing by all the saints in the 
calendar that the island might sink before they 
would share their rights with bastards. They took 
an old mulatto, worth a million, who had simply 
ask€d for his rights under that decree, and hung 
him. A white lawyer of seventy, who drafted the 
petition, they hung at his side. They took Ogé, 
broke him on the wheel, ordered him to be drawn and 
quartered, and one quarter of bis body to be hung 
up in each of the four principal cities of the island ; 
and they then adjourned. 

You can conceive better than I can describe the 
mood in which Mirabeau and Danton received the 
news that their decree had been torn in pieces and 
trampled under foot by the petty legislature of an 
island colony, and their comrade drawn and quarter- 
ed by the orders of its governor. Robespierre rushed 
to the tribune and shouted, “Perish the islands be- 
fore we sacrifice one tittle of the rights of French 
citizens ! : The Convention reaffirmed their decree, 
and sent it out a second time to be executed. 

But it was not then as now, when 
ried the continents. It took months Pepa baal 
and while this news of the death of Ogé and the de- 
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and the answer returning, great events had taken 
place in the isiand itself. The Spanish or the East- 
ern section, perceiving these divisions, invaded the 
towns of the Western, and conquered many of its 
cities. One half of the slaveholders were republicans, 
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jected to two insults. 


afterward, Francois, their General, was summoned to 
a second conference, and went to it on horseback, ac- 
companied by two officers, a young lieutenant, who 
had known him as a slave, angered at seeing him in 
the uniform of an officer, raised his riding-whip and 
struck him over the shoulders. If he had been the 
savage which the negro is painted to us, he had only 
to breathe the insult to his 25,000 soldiers, and they 
would have trodden out the Frenchmen in blood. But 
the indignant chief rode back in silence to his tent, 
and it was twenty-four hours before his troops heard 
of this insult to their General. Then the word went 
forth, “‘ Death to every white man!” They had fif- 
teen hundred prisoners. Ranged in front of the camp, 


in love with the new constellation which had just gone 
up in our Northern sky, seeking to be admitted a State 
in this Republic, plotting for annexation. The other 
half were loyalists, anxious, deserted as they sup- 
posed themselves by the Bourbons, to make alliance 
with George III. They sent to Jamaica, and entreat- 
ed its Governor to assist them in their intrigue. He 
finally sent Gen. Maitland, (afterwards the Admi- 
ral who carried Napoleon to St. Helena,) who landed 
with 5000 Englishmen 6n the North side of the island, 
and gained many successes. The mulattoes were in 
the mountains, awaiting events. They distrusted the 
Government which a few years before they had as- 
sisted to put down an insurrection of the whites, and 
which had forfeited its promise to grant them civil 
privileges. Deserted by both sections, Blanchelande 
the Governor had left the capital, and fled for refuge to 
a neighboring city. 
In this state of affairs, the second decree reached the 
island. The whites forgot their quarrel, sought out 
Blanchelande, and obliged him to promise that he nev- 
er would publish the decree. Affrighted, the Governor 
consented to that course, and they left him. He then 
began to reflect that in reality he was deposed, that 
the Bourbons had lost the sceptre of the island. He 
remembered his appeal to the mulattoes five years be- 
fore to put down an insurrection. Deserted now by 
the whites, and by the mulattoes, only one force was left 
him in the island—that was the blacks. They had 
always remembered with gratitude the code noir, black 
code, of Louis XIV., the first interference of any 
power in their behalf. To the blacks Blanchlande 
appealed. He sent a deputation to the slaves. He 
was aided by the agents of Count D’ Artois, afterward 
Charles X., who was seeking to do in St. Domingo, 
what Charles II. did in Virginia, (whence its name of 
Old Dominion,) institute a reaction against the Rebel- 
lion at home. The two joined forces, and sent first to 
Toussaint. Nature made him a Metternich, a diplo- 
matist. He probably wished to avail himself of this 
offer, foreseeing advantage to his race, but to avail 
himself of it so cautiously as to provide against fail- 
ure, risking as little as possible till the intentions of the 
other party had been tested, and so managing as to be 
able to go on or withdraw as the best interest of his 
race demanded. He said, therefore, to the Envoys, 
“ Where are your credentials ?”’ ‘‘ We have none.” “I 
will have nothing todo with you.” They then sought 
Francois and Biassou, two other slaves of strong pas- 
sions, considerable intellect, and great influence over 
their fellow slaves, and said, “ Arm, assist the Gov- 
ernment, put down the English on the one hand, and 
the Spanish on the other”; and on the 21st of August, 
1791, 15,000 blacks, !ed by Francois and Biassou, sup- 
plied with arms from the arsenal of the Government, 
appeared in the midst of the colony. It is believed 
that Toussaint, unwilling himself to head the move- 
ment, was still desirous that it should go forward, 
trusting, as proved the case, that it would result in 
benefit to his race. He is supposed to have advised 
Francois in his course—saving himself for a more mo- 
mentous hour. 

This is what Edward Everett calls the Insurrection 
of St. Domingo. It bore for its motto on one side of 
its banner, “ Long live the King”; and on the other, 
“We claim the Old Laws.” Singular mottoes for a 
rebellion! In fact, it was the posse comitatus ; it was 
the only French army on the island; it was the only 
force that had a right to bear arms; and what it un- 
dertook, it achieved. It put Blanchelande in his seat ; 
it put the island beneath his rule. When it was done, 
the blacks said to the Governor they had created, 
“Now, grant us one day in seven; give us one day’s 
labor; we will buy another, and with the two buy a 
third ”’—the favorite method of emancipation at that 
time. Like the Blanchelande of five years before, he 
refused. He said: ‘Disarm! Disperse!’’ and the 
blacks answered, “The right hand that has saved 
you, the right hand that has saved the island for the 
Bourbons, may perchance clutch some of our own 
rights”’; and they stood still. (Cheering.) ‘This is 


they were about to be shot. Toussaint, who hada vein 
of religious fanaticism, like most great leaders—like 
Mohammed, like Napoleon, like Cromwell, like John 
Brown (cheers)—he could preach as well as fight— 
mounting a hillock, and getting the ear of the crowd, 
exclaimed : “Brothers, this blood will not wipe out 
the insult to our chief; only the blood in yonder 
French camp can wipe it out. To shed that is cour- 
age; to shed this is cowardice and cruelty beside ;” 
and he saved fifteen hundred lives. (Applause.) 
I cannot stop to give in detail every one of his 
efforts. This was in 1793. Leap with me over seven 
years; come to 1800; what has he achieved? He 
has driven the Spaniard back into his own cities, con- 
quered him there, and put the French banner over 
every Spanish town; and for the first time and the 
last, the island obeys one law. He has put the mu- 
latto under his feet. He has attacked Maitland, de- 
feated him in pitched battles, and permitted him to 
retreat to Jamaica; and when the French army rose 
upon Laveaux, their General, and put him in chains, 
Toussaint defeated them, took Laveaux out of his 
prison, and put him at the head of his own troops. 
The grateful French, in return, named him General. 
in-Chief. Cet homme fait l’ouverture partout, said one— 
this man makes an opening everywhere—hence his 
soldiers named him L’Ouverture, the opening. 
This was the work of seven years. Let us pause 
a moment, and find something to measure him 
by. You remember that Macaulay says, comparing 
Cromwell with Napoleon, that Cromwell showed the 
greater military genius, if we consider that he never 
saw an army till he was forty; while Napoleon was 
educated from a boy in the best military schools in Eu- 
rope. Cromwell manufactured his own army ; Napo- 
leon at the age of twenty-seven was placed at the head 
of the best troops Europe ever saw. They were both 
successful; but, says Macaulay, with such disadvan- 
tages, the Englishman showed the greater genius. 
Whether you allow the inference or not, you will at 
least grant that it is a fair mode of measurement. 
Apply it to Toussaint. Cromwell never saw an 
army till he was forty; this man never saw a soldier 
till he was fifty. Cromwell manufactured his own 
army—out of what? Englishmen—the best blood in 
Europe. Out of the middle class of Englishmen, the 
best blood of the island. And with it he conquered 
what? Englishmen—their equals. This man manu- 
factured his army out of what? Out of what you call 
the despicable race of negroes, debased, demoralized 
by two hundred years of sfavery, 100,000 of them im- 
ported into the island within four years, unable to 
speak a dialect intelligible even to each other. Yet 
out of this mixed, and, as you say, despicable mass, 
he forged a thunderbolt, and hurled it at what? At 
the proudest blood in Europe, the Spaniard, and sent 
him home conquered (cheers); at the most warlike 
blood in Europe, the French, and put him under his 
feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe, the English, 
and they skulked home to Jamaica. (Applause.) 
Now if Cromwell was a general, at least this man was | 
a soldier. I know it was a small territory ; it was not 
as large as the continent; but it was as large as that | 
Attica, which, with Athens for a capital, has filled the | 
earth with its fame for two thousand years. We mea- | 
sure genius by quality, not by quantity. | 
Further—Cromwell was only a soldier; his fame | 
stops there. Not one line in the statute book of | 
Britain can be traced to Cromwell; not one step in | 
the social life of England finds its motive power in his | 
brain. The state he founded went down with him to | 
his grave. But this man no sooner put his hand on}! 
the helm of state than the ship steadied with an up- 
right keel, and he began to evince a statesmanship as 
marvellous as his military genius. History says that | 
the most statesmanlike act of Napoleon was his procla- | 
mation of 1802, at the peace of Amiens, when, believ- | 


ing that the indelible loyalty of a native-born heart is 


always a sufficient basis on which to found an empire, | 
| 
he said: “Frenchmen, come home. I pardon the 


' 
crimes of the last twelve years; I blot out its parties ; 








the first insurrection, ifany such there were fn St. Do- 


mingo—the first determined purpose on the part of | 


the negro, having saved the government, to save him- 
self. 

Now, let me stop a moment to remind you of one 
thing. 
history—no doubt of it. Who set the example ? 
Who dug up from its grave of a hundred years the 
hideous punishment of the wheel, and broke Ogé, 
every bone, a living man? Who flared in the face of 
indignant and astonished Europe the forgotten barbar- 
ity of quartering the yet palpitating body? Our race. 
And if the black man learned the lesson but too well, 
it does not lie in our lips to complain. During this 
whole struggle, written, mark you, by the white 


man —the whole picture from the pencil of the white | 


race—the record is, that for one life the negro 
took in battle, in hot and bloody fight, the white 
race took, in the cool malignity of revenge, three to 
answer for it. Notice, also, that up to this moment, 
the slave had taken no part in the struggle, except at 
the bidding of the government; and even then, not 
for himself, but only to sustain the laws. 
At this moment, then, the island stands thus: The 
Spaniard is on the east triumphant; the Englishman 
is on the north-west intrenched ; the mulattoes are in 
the mountains waiting; the blacks are in the valleys 
victorious; one half the French slaveholding element 
is republican, the other half royalist; the white race 
against the mulatto and the black; the black against 
both; the Frenchman against the English and Span- 
iard; the Spaniard against both. Itisa war of races 
and a war of nations. At such a moment, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture appeared. 

He had been born a slave—as I said, an unmixed 

black, his father stolen from Africa—on a plantation 
in the north of the island. He was fifty years old at 
this time. A kind priest had taught him to read. 
His favorite books were Epictetus, Raynal, Military 
Memoirs, Plutarch. In the woods, he learned some 
of the qualities of herbs, and was village doctor. 
On the estate, the highest place he ever reached was 
that of coachman. At fifty, he joined the army as 
physician. Before he went, he placed his master and 
mistress on shipboard, freighted the vessel with a 
cargo of sugar and coffee, and sent them to Balti- 
more, and never afterward did he forget to send them, 
year by year, ample means of support. And I might 
add, that of all the leading negro generals, each one 
saved the man under whose roof he was born, and 
protected the family. (Cheering.) 

Let me add another thing. If I stood here to-night 
to tell the story of Napoleon, I should take it from the 
lips of Frenchmen, who find no language rich enough 
to paint the great captain of the nineteenth century. 
Were I here to tell you the story of Washington, I 
should take it from your hearts,—you, who think no 
marble white enough on which to carve the name of 
the Father of his Country. (Applause.) I am about 
to tell you the story of a negro who has left hardly 
one written line. I am to glean it from the reluctant 
testimony of Englishmen, Spaniards, Frenchmen— 
men who despised him asa negro and a slave, and 
hated him because he had beaten them in many a bat- 
tle. All the materials for his biography are from the 
lips of his enemies. 

The second story told of him is this :—About the 
time he reached the camp, the army had been sub- 
First, their Commissioners, 
summoned to meet the French Committee, were ig- 
nominiously and insultingly dismissed; and when, 


I am going to open to you a chapter of bloody 


credible. You might trust a child with a bag of gold 
to go from Samana to Port-au-Prince without risk. 
Peace was in every household; the valleys laughed 


commerce of the whole world was gathered in its har- 
bors. At this time Europe concluded the Peace of 


France. He glanced his eyes across the Atlantic, and, 


| I found my throne on the hearts of all Frenchmen,” | 
} and twelve years of unmingled success chowed how 
| wisely he judged. That was in 1802. In 1800 this | 
| negro made a proclamation; it runs thus: “Sons | 
| of St. Domingo, come home. We never meant to take 
your houses or your lands. The negro only asked | 
| that liberty which God gave him. Your houses wait 
| for you; your lands are ready; come and cultivate | 

them ;” and from Madrid and Paris, from Baltimore | 
; and New Orleans, the emigrant planters crowded home | 
| to enjoy their estates, under the pledged word that | 
| was never broken, and the right arm that was never | 
| shortened, of a victorious slave. (Cheers.) 

Again, Carlyle has said: ‘‘ The natural king is one 
who melts all wills into hisown.”’ At this moment he | 
turned to his armies—poor, ill-clad and half-starved— | 
and said to them: Go back and work on these estates 
you have conquered ; for an empire can be founded | 
only on order and industry, and you can learn these | 
virtues only there. And they went. The French | 
| Admiral, who witnessed the scene, said that in a week | 
his army melted back into peasants. 

It was 1800. The world waited fifty years before, | 
in 1846, Robert Peel dared to venture, as a matter of | 
practical statesmanship, the theory of free trade. 
Adam Smith theorized, the French statesmen dream- 
ed, but no man at the head of affairs had ever dared to | 
risk it as a practical measure. Europe waited till 1846 | 
before the most practical intellect in the world, the 
English, adopted the great economic formula of unfet- 
| tered trade. But in 1800 this black, with the instinct | 
| of statesmanship, said to the Committee who were | 
drafting for him a Constitution: ‘ Put at the head of | 
the Chapter of Commerce that the ports of St. Domin- | 
go are open to the trade of the world.” (Cheers.) | 
With lofty indifference to race, superior to all envy or | 
prejudice, Toussaint had formed this Committee of | 
eight white proprietors and one mulatto,—not a sol- | 
dier nor a negro on the list, although Haytian history | 
proves that, with the exception of Rigaud, the rarest | 
genius has always been shown by pure negroes. 

Again, it was 1800, at a time when England was 
poisoned on every page of her statute book with re- 
ligious intolerance, when a man could not enter the 
House of Commons without taking an Episcopal com- 
munion, when every State in the Union except Rhode 
Island was full of the intensest religious bigotry. This 
man was a negro. You say that is a superstitious 
blood. He was uneducated. You say that makes a 
man narrow-minded. He was a Catholic. Many say | 
that is but another name for intolerance. And yet, | 
negro, Catholic, slave—he took his place by the side | 
of Roger Williams, and said to his Committee: 
“ Make it the first line of my Constitution, that I know 
no difference between religious beliefs.” (Applause.) 
Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, go back 
with me to the commencement of the century, and se- 
lect what statesman you please. Let him be either 
American or European ; let him have a brain the result 
of six generations of culture; let him have the ripest 
training of University routine; let him add to it the 
better education of practical life; crown his temples 
with the silver of seventy years; and show me the 
man of Saxon lineage for whom his most sanguine ad- 
mirer will wreathe a laurel rich as embittered foes have 
placed on the brow of this negro,—rare military 
skill, profound knowledge of human nature, content to 
blot out all party distinctions, and trust a state to the 
blood of its sons,—anticipating Sir Robert Peel fifty 
years, and taking his station by the side of Roger Wil- 
liams before any Englishman or American had won the 
right,—and yet this is the record which the history of 
rival States makes up for this inspired black of St. 
Domingo. (Cheers.) , 

It was 1801. The Frenchmen who lingered on the 
island described its prosperity and order as almost in- 





with fertility; culture climbed the mountains; the 


Amiens, and Napoleon took his seat on the throne of 





with a single stroke of his pen, reduced Guadaloupe 





| at me?” and the blacks fellon their knees, praying his 


had returned, trusting his proclamation, were killed. 


gain his freedom, he had been generous and merciful 
saved lives and pardoned enemies, as the people in 
every age and clime have always done 
against aristocrats. Now, to save his 
gro exhausted every means, 


turned back the hateful invaders with & Vengeance as 











and Martinique back into chains. He then said to his 
Council: ‘‘ What shall I do with St. Domingo?” The 
slaveholders said, “Give it to us.” Napoleon turned 
to the Abbé Gregoire: “‘ Whatis your opinion?” “I 
think those men would change their opinions, if 
they changed their skins.” Col. Vincent, who had 
been Private Secretary to Toussaint, wrote a letter to 
Napoleon, in which he said: “ Sire, leave it alone; it 
is the happiest spot in your dominions; God raised 
this man to govern; races melt under his hand. He 
has saved you this island; for I know of my own 
knowledge that when the Republic could not have 
lifted a finger to prevent it, George III. offered him 
any title and any revenue, if he would hold the island 
under the British crown. He refused, and saved it for 
France.” Napoleon turned away from his Council, 
and is said to have remarked: “I have 80,000 idle 
troops; I must find them something to do.” He 
meant to say, “1 am about to seize the crown; I dare 
not do it in the faces of 80,000 Republican soldiers ; I 
must give them work at a distance to do.” The gos- 
sip of Paris gives another reason for his expedition 
against St. Doningo. It is said that the satirists of 
Paris had christened Toussaint, the Black Napoleon ; 
and Bonaparte hated his black shadow. Toussaint 
had unfortunately once addressed him a letter—“ The 
first of the blacks to the first of the whites.’’ He did 
not like the comparison. You would think it too 
slight a motive. But let me remind you that the pres- 
ent Napoleon, when the Epigrammatists of Paris 
christened his wasteful and tasteless expense at Ver- 
sailles, Soulouquerie, from the name of Soulouque, the 
Black Emperor, deigned to issue a specific order for- 
bidding the use of the word. The Napoleon blood is 
very sensitive. So Napoleon resolved to crush him, 
from one motive or another, from the prompting of 
ambition, or dislike of this resemblance—which was 
very close—they were very much alike, and they were 
very French: French even in vanity, common to 
both. You remember Bonaparte’s vain-glorious words 
to his soldiers at the Pyramids: ‘Forty centuries 
look down upon us.” In the same mood, Toussaint 
said to the French captain who urged him to go to 
France in his frigate: “Sir, your ship is not large 
“enough to carry me.” Napoleon, you know, could 
never bear the military uniform. He hated the re- 
straint of his rank; he loved to put on the grey coat 
of the Little Corporal, and wander in the camp. Tous- 
saint also never could bear a uniform. He wore a 
plain coat, and often the yellow madras handkerchief 
of the slaves. A French Lieutenant once called him 
a maggot in a yellow handkerchief. Toussaint took 
him prisoner next day, and sent him home to his 
mother. Like Napoleon, he could fast many days; 
could dictate to three secretaries at once; could wear 
out four or five horses. Like Napoleon, no man ever 
divined his purpose or penetrated his plan. He was 
only a negro, and so, in him, they called it hypoc- 
risy. In Bonaparte we style it diplomacy. For in- 
stance, three attempts made to assassinate him all 
failed, from not firing at the right spot. If they 
thought he was in the North in a carriage, he would be 
in the South on horseback ; if they thought he wasin 
the city in a house, he would be in the field in a tent. 
They once riddled his carriage with bullets; he was 
on horseback on the other side. The seven French- 
men who did it were arrested. They expected to be 
shot. The next day was some Saint’s day; he or- 
dered them to be placed before the high altar, and 
when the priest reached the prayer for forgiveness, 
came down from his high seat, repeated it with him, 
and permitted them to go unpunished. (Cheers.) He 
had that wit common to all great commanders, which 
makes its way in a camp. His soldiers getting dis- 


heartened, he filled a large vase with powder, and | 
scattering six grains of rice in it, shook them up, and 
said: “See, there is the white—there is the black; 
So when people came to 


what are you afraid of?” 


terrible as their own; though even now he refused to 
be cruel. 

Leclere sent word to Christophe, that he was about 
to land at Cape City. Christophe said, “‘ Toussaint 
is Governor of the Island. I will send to him for per- 
mission. If without ita French soldier sets foot on 
shore, I will burn the town, and fight over its 
ashes.” 


Leclere landed. Christophe took 2000 white men, 
women and children, carried them to the mountains 
in safety, and then with his own hands set fire to the 
splendid palace which French architects had finished 
for him, and in forty hours the place was in ashes. 
The battle was fought in its streets, and the French 
driven back to their boats. (Cheers.) Wherever they 
went, they were met with fire and sword. Once, 
resisting an attack, the blacks, Frenchmen born, 
shouted the Marseilles Hymn, and the French sol- 
diers stood still; they could not fight the Marsellaise. 
And it was not till their officers sabered them on that 
they advanced, and then they were beaten. Beaten 
in the field, the French then took to lies. They 
issued proclamations, saying, ‘‘ We do not come to 
make you slaves; this man Toussaint tells you lies. 
Join us, and you shall have the rights you claim.” 
They cheated every one of his officers, except Chris- 
tophe and Dessalines, and his own brother Pierre, 
and finally these also deserted him, and he was left 
alone. He then sent word to Leclere, ‘I will submit. 
I could continue the struggle for years —could pre- 
vent a single Frenchman from safely quitting your 
camp. But [hate bloodshed. Ihave fought only for 
the liberty of my race. Guarantee that, I will sub- 
mit, and come in.” He took the oath to be a faithful 
citizen ; and on the same crucifix Leclerc swore that 
he should be faithfully protected, and that the Island 
should be free. As the French General glanced along 
the line of his splendidly equipped troops, and saw, 
opposite, Toussaint’s ragged, ill-armed followers, he 
said to him, ‘ L’Ouverture, had you continued the 
war, where could you have got arms?” “I would 
have taken yours.”’ (Cheers.) He went down to 
his house in peace; it was summer. Leclerc remem- 
bered that the fever months were coming, when his 
army would be in hospitals, and when one motion of 
that royal hand would sweep his troops into the sea. 
He was too dangerous to be left at large. So they 
summoned him to attend a council; and here is the 
only charge made against him, the only charge. They 
say he was fool enough to go. Grant it; what was 
the record? ‘The white man lies shrewdly to cheat 
the negro. Knight errantry was truth. The foulest 
insult you can offer a man since the Crusades is, You 
lie. Of Toussaint, Hermona, the Spanish General, 
who knew him well, said, ‘‘He was the purest soul 
that God ever put into a body.” Of him history says, 
“ He never broke his word.” Maitland was travelling 
in the depths of the woods to meet Toussaint, when 
he was met by a messenger, and told that he was be- 
trayed. He went on, and met Toussaint. Tus- 
saint showed him two letters—one from the French 
General, offering him any rank if he would put Mait- 
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is not hard to die.” The world reconis 4." 
proud tears. Just in the same spirit when P vu 
Colonel was ordered to execution, and tremileg 
wife seized his sword, and giving herself ca ta 
wound, said, “Husband, death is sweet viene 
is gone.” “ 
The war went on. Napoleon sent over thirty 4 
sand more soldiers. But disaster sti}| followed ba” 
forts. What the sword did not devour, the > s 
up. Leclerc died. Pauline carried his bogy b 
France. Napoleon met her at Bordeaux, say} 
ter, I gave you an army—you bring me back ash 
Rochambeau—the Rochambeau of our his re: 
in command of 8,000 troops, sent word to 
“ When I take you, I will not shoot You like a so 
or hang you like a white man; I wilj whip Mer 
death like a slave.” Dessalines chased him ante 
tle-field to battle field, from fort to fort, and fing 
shut him up in Samana. Heating cannon-ba) an 
stroy his fleet, Dessalines learned that Rock 
had begged of the British Admiral permission to cor 
his troops with the English flag, and the Gide 
gro suffered him to do it. 

Some doubt the courage of the negro, Go 4 
60,000 graves of the best soldiers France mane 
and ask them what they think of the negro’s wel 
And if that does not satisfy you, go to France, to ¢ 
splendid mausoleum of the Counts of Rochambea, 
and to the 8,000 graves of Frenchmen who skal 
ed home under the English flag, and ask them, And 
if that does not satisfy you, come home, ang js it tal 
been October, 1859, you might have come } 
of quaking Virginia, and asked her what she; 
of negro courage. 

You may also remember this, that we Saxons were 
slaves about four hundred years, sold with th: land 
and our fathers never raised a finger to end 
slavery. They waited till Christianity and Civilizg 
tion, till commerce and the discovery of Ameria 
melted away their chains. Spartacus in Italy led 
the slaves of Rome against the Empress of the world 
She murdered him and crucified them. There never 
was a slave rebellion successful but once, and that 
was in St. Domingo. 
time or other, In chains. But there never WAS & Pace 
that, weakened and degraded by such chattel slavery 
unaided, tore off its own fetters, forged them a. 
swords, and won its liberty on the battlefdi 
but one, and that was the black race of St. Dowing 
God grant that the wise vigor of our Governma 
may avert that necessity from our land; may nis 
into peaceful liberty the four million committed tom 
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land in his power, and the other his reply. It was: 
“Sir, I have promised the Englishman that he shall 
go back.”” (Cheers.) Let it stand, therefore, that the 
negra, truthful as a knight of oid, was cheated by his 
| lying foe. Which race has a reason to be proud of 
such a record ? 

But he was not cheated. He was under espionage. 
Suppose he had refused: the government would have 
doubted him—would have found some cause to arrest 
him. He probably reasoned thus: If I go willingly, 
I shall be treated accordingly: and he went. The 
moment he entered the room, the officers drew their 
swords, and told him he was prisoner ; and one young 
lieutenant who was present says, “ He was not at all 
surprised, but seemed very sad.”’ They put him on 
shipboard, and weighed anchor for France. As the 





him in great numbers for office, as it is reported they 
do sometimes even in Washington, he learned the first | ang said, “ You think you have rooted up the tree of 
| words of a Catholic prayer-in Latin, and, repeating it, |liberty, but Iam only a branch; Ihave planted the 


| 


would say, ‘‘Do you understand that?” “ No, sir. 
“What! want an office, and not know Latin? 
home and learn it!” 


Then again, like Napoleon—like genius always— 
You 
remember when Bonaparte returned from Elba, and | 


he had confidence in his power to rule men. 


Louis XVIII. sent an army against him, Bonaparte 
descended from his carriage, opened his coat, saying, 
“Frenchmen, it is the Emperor!” and they ranged 


themselves behind him, his soldiers, shouting “ Vive 


UEmpereur!” That was in 1815. Twelve years be- 


fore, Toussaint, finding that two of his regiments had 


deserted and gone to Leclerc, drew his sword, flung it | 


on the grass, went across the field to them, folded his 
arms and said, “ Children, can you point a bayonet 
pardon. His bitterest enemies watched him, and none 
of them charged him with love of money, sensuality, 
or cruel use of power. The only instance in which 
his sternest critic has charged him with severity is 
this: During a tumult, a few white proprietors who 


His nephew, General Moise, was accused of indecision 
in quelling the riot. He assembled a court-martial, 
and on its verdict ordered his own nephew to be 
shot; sternly Roman in thus keeping his promise of 
protection to the whites. Above the lust of gold, pure 
in private life, generous in the use of his power, it 
was against such a man that Napoleon sent his army, 
giving to Gen. Leclerc, the husband of his beautiful 
sister Pauline, thirty thousand of his best troops, with 
orders to reintroduce slavery. Among these soldiers 
came all of Toussaint’s old mulatto rivals and foes. 

Holland lent sixty ships, England promised by spe- 
cial message to be neutral; and you know neutrali- 
ty means sneering at freedom, and sending arms to ty- 
rants, (Loud and long-continued applause.) England 
promised neutrality, and the black looked out 6n the 
whole civilized world marshalled against him. Amer- 
ica, full of slaves, of course was hostile. Only the 
Yankee sold him poor muskets at a very high price. 
(Laughter.) Mounting his horse, and riding to the 
eastern end of the island, Samana, he looked out on a 
sight such as no native had ever seen before. Sixty 
ships of the line, crowded by the best soldiers of Eu- 
rope, rounded the point. They were soldiers who 
had never yet met an equal, whose tread had shaken 
Europe more than any foot had done so since the 
Czsars — soldiers who had scaled the Pyramids, and 
planted the French banner on the walls of Rome. He 
looked a moment, counted the flotilla, let the reins fall 
on the neck of his horse, and, turning to Christophe, 
said: “All France is come to Hayti; they can only 
come to make us slaves; all is lost.” And he then 
recognized the only mistake of his life—his confidence 
in Bonaparte, which had led him to disband his army. 

Returning, he issued the only proclamation that 
bears his name and breathes vengeance: “My chil- 
dren, France comes to make us slaves. God gave us 
liberty ; France has no right to take it away. Burn 
the cities, destroy the harvests, tear up the roads with 
cannon, poison the wells, show the white man the hell 
he comes to make ;” and he was obeyed. (Applause.) 
When the great William of Orange saw Louis XIV. 
cover Holland with troops, he said, “ Break down the 
dykes, give Holland back to ocean ;” and Europe said, 
“Sublime!” When Alexander saw the armies of 
France descend upon Russia, he said, “Burn Mos- 
cow, starve back the invaders;” and Europe said, 
“Sablime!” This black saw all Europe marshalled 
to crush him, and gave to his people the same heroic 
example of despair. 

It is true, the scene grows bloodier as we proceed. 
But, remember, the white man fitly accompanied bis 
infamous attempt to reduce freemen to slavery with every 
bloody and cruel device that bitter and shameless hate 
could invent. Aristocracy is always cruel. The black 
man met the attempt, as every such attempt should be 
met, with war tothe hilt. In his first struggle to 


when rising 
liberty, the ne- 
seized every weapon, and 
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island faded from his sight, he turned to the captain, 


tree so deep, that all France can never root it up.” 
(Cheers.) Arrived in Paris, he was flung into jail, 
and Napoleon sent his Secretary, Caffarelli, to him, 
supposing he had buried large treasures. He listened 
| awhile, then replied, “It is true I have lost treasures, 
but they are not such as you come to seek.”’ Then 
he sent him to the Castle of St. Joux, to a dungeon 
twelve feet by twenty, built wholly of stone, with a 
narrow window, high up on the side looking out on 
the snows of Switzerland. In winter, ice covers the 
floor ; in summer, it is deep with water. In this liv- 
ing tomb, the child of the sunny tropic was left to die. 
From this dungeon he wrote two letters to Napoleon. 
One of them ran thus :— 

“Sire, Iam a French citizen. I never broke a law. 
By the grace of God, I have saved for you the best 
island of your realm. Sire, of your mercy grant 
me justice.” 

Napoleon never answered the letters. The com- 
mandant allowed him five francs a day for f and 
fuel. Napoleon heard of it, and reduced the sum 
to three. The luxurious usurper, who complained 
that the English government was stingy because it 
allowed him only $6,000 a. month, stooped from his 
throne to cut down a dollar toa half, and still Tous- 
saint did not die quick enough. 

This dungeon was atomb. The story told of it is, 
that in Josephine’s time, a young French Marquis was 
placed in it, and the girl to whom he was betrothed 
went to the Empress, and prayed for his release. Said 
| Josephine to her, “ Have a model of it made, and bring 
jit to me.” Josephine placed it near Napoleon. He 
said, Take it away—it is horrible! She put it on his 
footstool, and he kicked. it from him. She held it to 
him the third time, and said, “Sire, in this horrible 
dungeon you have put a man to die.” “Take him 
out,” said Napoleon, and the girl saved her lover. In 
this tomb Toussaint was placed, but he did not die fast 
enough. Finally, the commandant was told to go into 
Switzerland, to carry the keys of the dungeon with 
him, and to stay four days; when he returned, Tous- 
saint was found starved to death. That imperial as- 
sassin was taken twelve years after to his tomb at St. 
Helena by that same Maitland whom Toussaint had 
conquered, and there he whined away his dying hours 
in pitiful complaints of curtains and titles, of dishes 
and rides. God grant that when some future Plutarch 
shall weigh the great men of our epoch, the whites 
against the blacks, he do not put that whining child at 
St. Helena into one scale, and into the other the ne- 
gro meeting death like a Roman, without a murmur, 
in the solitude of his icy dungeon! 

From the moment he was betrayed, the negroes 
began to doubt the French, and rushed to arms. 
Soon every negro but Maurepas deserted the 
French. Leclere summoned Maurepas to his side. 
He came, loyally bringing with him five hundred sol- 
diers. Leclere spiked his epaulettes to his shoulders, 
shot him, and flung him into the sea. He took his 
five hundred soldiers on shore, shot them on the edge 
of a pit, and tumbled them in. Dessalines from the 
mountain saw it, and, selecting five hundred French 
officers from his prisons, hung them on separate trees 
in sight of Leclere’s camp; and born, as I was, in 
sight of Bunker Hill, Ihave not yet found reason to 
think that he did wrong. (Cheers.) They murdered 
Pierre Toussaint’s wife at his own door, and after such 
treatment, that it was mercy when they killed her. 
The maddened husband, who had but a year before 
saved the lives of twelve hundred white men, carried 
the next thousand prisoners he took, and sacrificed 
them on her grave. 

The French exhausted every form of torture. The 
negroes were bound together and thrown into the sea; 
any one who floated was shot—others sunk with can- 
non balls tied to their feet—some smothered with sul- 
phur fumes—others strangled, scourged to death, gib- 

beted ; sixteen of Toussaint’s officers were chained to 
rocks in desert islands—others in marshes, and left to 

be devoured by poisonons reptiles and insects. Ro- 

chambeau sent to Cuba for bloodhounds. When they 

arrived, the young girls went down to the wharf, 

decked the hounds with ribbons and flowers, kissed 

their necks ; and, seated in the amphitheatre, the wo- 


care, and show, under democratic institutions, astug 
manship as far-sighted as that of England, as bry 
j} as the negro of Hayti! 

So much for the courage of the negro. Now luk 
|} at his endurance. In 1803, he said to the white na 
|“ This island is ours; not a white foot shall tow 
| it.” Side by side with him 
| American Republics, planted by the best blood « 
| the countrymen of Lope de Vega and Cervans 
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| They topple over so often that you could no mm 
| daguerreotype their crumbling fragments than yu 
And yet, at their site 
the negro has kept his island sacredly to hime! 
It is said that at first, with rare patriotism, the Hay 
tien Government ordered the destruction of all ie 
sugar plantations remaining, and discouraged its a 
ture, deeming that the temptation which lured tk 
French back again to attempt their enclavemest 
Burn over New York to-night, fill up her canals, siok 
every ship, destroy her railroads, blot out every rea 
nant of education from her sons, let her be pennies 
with nothing but her hands to begin the world agu- 
how much could she do in sixty years? And Burp 
too, would lend you money, but she will not lew 
Hayti adollar. Hayti, from the ruins of her colous 


| could the waves of the ocean. 
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nation in the catalogue of commerce with this « 
try, inferior in morals and education to none of the 
West Indian isles. Foreign merchants trust oe 
courts as willingly as they do our own. Thus 
she has foiled the ambition of Spain, the greed of Lag 
land, and the malicious statesmanship of Calhow 
Toussaint made her what she is. In this work, ther 
was grouped around him a score of men, mostly © 
pure negro blood, whoably seconded his efforts Thef 
were able in war, and skilful in civil affairs, but 
like him remarkable for that rare mingling of 
qualities which alone makes true greatness and It 
sures to one leadership among men, otherwise lm 
his equals. Toussaint was indisputably their ch 
Courage, purpose, endurance—these are the 1s 
He did plant a State so deep that all the wort ™® 
not been able to root it up. 

I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon mat his 
way to empire over broken oaths and through *™ 
of blood. ‘This man never broke his word. “}o* 
TALIATION” was his great motto, and the rule of his i 
and the last words uttered to his son in France ® “ 
these: “‘ My boy, you will one day go back to ot. 1% 
mingo; forget that France murdered your 3% 
would call him Cromwell, but Cromwell was 00) ” 
dier, and the State he founded went down with him 
his grave. I would call him Washingto», a? 
great Virginian held slaves. This man reer 
empire rather than permit the slave trade in the! 
blest village of his dominions. 

You think me a fanatic to-night, for yo 
ry, not with your eyes, but with your pre 
But fifty years hence, when Truth gets & bear oe 
Muse of History will put Phocion for the Gress" 
Brutus for the Roman, Hampden for England, at 
for France, choose Washington as the >” ; 
summate flower of our earlier civilization, 
mont the ripe fruit of our noon-day (thunders 


plause)—then, dipping her pen in the suntigh ™ 
1, the name” 
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O miserable Chieftain ! where and when 
Yet die not: 
‘ul brow : 


do thou 


Wilt thou find patience ’ 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheer! : 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise — 4 
Live, and take comfort. Thou hast left ite on 
Powers that will work for thee : air, earth, °°" 


h e; 
That will forget thee : thou hast great - 


And love, and Man’s unconquerable mint. 


— ‘i 


Sleep calmly in thy dungeon-tomb, 
Beneath Besancon’s alien sky, 
Dark Haytien !—for the time shall come, 

Yea, even now is nigh— 
When, every where, thy name shall be 
Redeemed from color’s infamy * 
And men shall learn to speak of 
As one of earth’s great spirits, born 
In servitude, and nursed in score, 
Casting aside the weary weight 
And fetters of its low estate, 
In that strong majesty of soul, 

Which knows po color, tongue oT cl 
Which still hath spurned the ee contro 

hrough all time: 
Of tyrants t ig sm — 
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men clapped their hands to see a negro thrown to 
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